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publisher’s 


note book 


“Caveat Emptor” is a phrase that should have no place in the media buying func- 
tion of the advertising business unless it be interpreted merely to imply the 
exercise of normal prudence in the discharge of one’s duties and responsibilities. 

The buying function, involving as it does a process in which many activities are 
included before the actual selection of specific media, is a complex operation, one 
that calls for alert minds. 

These activities include market evaluation, study and analysis of various types 
of media, the relationship of each to the market, the potentialities of the market 
in relation to the specific product, previous experience with comparable products 
and interviews with media representatives. All of these are a part of the never 
ending process, and, with variations, are repeated over and over again. In all of 
these job responsibilities, decisions that can withstand the impact of questions 
and criticism by account executives, agency principals, the client and the repre- 
sentatives of media must be made. 

The areas in which the media man must employ restraint are those involving 
1) predisposition to certain types of media or a given medium within one type 
based upon one or more experiences of success; 2) the temptation to yield to per- 
suasiveness embodied in media presentations, the logic and conviction of which 
may sway judgment out of proportion to inherent values, recognizing the great 
importance of the personal contact with the representative and the value of the 
service he renders. 

Bearing in mind constantly the tremendous pressures which are exerted from 
many sources, the media man must weigh all factors against any proposal how- 
ever attractive it may appear to be. These are the areas in which the judgment 
of the seasoned buyer is paramount, in which his decisions or recommendations 
are relied upon as an important contribution to the overall success of the adver- 
tising campaign. These are the imponderables which determine the business 
acumen of the media man as they do any business executive. 

But certainly the injunction “Let the buyer beware” should not apply to that 
phase of the media buying function dealing with the appraisal of measurable 
aspects of a publication’s scope. A publication that does not make a sworn affidavit 
of its circulation or, worse still, will not make a public statement of its circulation 
at all creates a problem for the buyer of media which he should not be called 
upon to face. 

The problem which confronts the buyer of media seeking to purchase space 
in a publication that will not attest, in some acceptable manner, to the quantity 
of its circulation is more than just a headache. Does any one think media buyers 
lie awake nights trying to figure out how they can crash the advertising pages of 
such publications? Indeed not! The burden of proof rests with the publisher. 
No media buyer worthy of his title would recommend a publication which fails 
to supply an acceptable circulation statement because he realizes it would be a dis- 
service to the client. There may be infrequent occasions when a client, for policy 
or personal reasons may suggest or insist on the use of a publication whose 
circulation is of doubtful quantity and quality. The buyer in such a circumstance 
finds his hands tied. This frustrates the progress of orderly and scientific space 
buying. If all buyers would bend their efforts to the utmost to halt the flow of 
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. Today I had the pleasure of reading your 
Media/scope for May-June. This is the first time 
I have seen this publication. It was turned over 
to me by our publisher, Minnie R. Dwight. 

This is the best written publication I have ever 
read pertaining to newspaper advertising and 
especially ROP color. It certainly gives the news- 
papers something to think about—all constructive. 

Should your Media/scope’ have any mechanical 
problems, anyone or all of us are at your disposal. 


Frank Downey, Superintendent; 
Holyoke Transcript-Telegram 


. There is an article in Media/scope for May 
and June 1957, the title of which is “Should News- 
papers be a Basic Medium for National Adver- 
tisers?” by Mr. Clifford S. Samuelson. 

Our organization, Associated Publishers, repre- 
sents some twenty or twenty-five newspapers in 
the Negro field. I should like to make this article 
available to each of these newspaper’s publishers 
as well as to each advertising salesman of our own 
organization in New York City. This would re- 
quire about 35 or 40 copies of the article or of 
your magazine. 

_ Would it be possible for you to send us either 
reprints of the article or copies of the magazine 


in the number above mentioned ? 


D. Arnett Murphy, Advertising Director; 
Afro-American Newspapers, Baltimore, Md. 


. The advertising profession has many fine 
trade publications. However, many are dedicated 
to specific phases of the business. Some relate to 
creative approaches, others tell of specific media 
advantages. Your Media/scope has the opportu- 
nity to present the story of all media as you and 
your contributors see it. I know of no one better 
qualified to make this presentation. You have the 
facts, figures and personnel at your disposal. 

I am glad that you plan to be “impartial and 
objective” and will resist Scylla and Charybdis. 
The use of this publication as a publicity outlet 
for a particular medium will defeat its purpose. 


Hartley C. Baxter, Executive Vice President; 
Simonds, Payson Company, Inc., Portland, Maine 


. Having had the pleasure of looking over the 
first three issues, this letter is about your new 
magazine Media/scope. 
































Personally, I can offer no criticisms or sug 
tions except that you should try very 
maintain the editorial quality which disting 
the first three issues; if you can. Media/s 
is modern, lively and, above all, interesting. 
other expression of approval came to my desky 
terday from Detroit where H. A. “Pat” Patte 
of FAMILY WEEKLY reports, “The medigg 
rectors over here seem to be impress 
Media/scope and tell me they read it carefij 7 

Please extend my kindest personal regards gat 
sincere congratulations to all those who havel 
a part in the conception, development, editing 
format of Media/scope. May its future 
substantial as its beginnings have been ausp 


Harry E. Clarke, Promotion Di 
Family Weekly, Chicago, Ill. 


. I don’t know when I’ve been as pleased 
any publication as I have with Media/sco . 
does definitely fill a need and I’m hoping that 

. . _ gsevera 
can send me two copies of your first issue ' 
two additional copies of the current issue. oa 

Media/scope is splendid and all of our peop data : 
here need to study it. 


~ [This | 
Donald M. Bernard, Vice President & Advertising Di = 
The Washington Post and Times Herald, Washington, BS é 


pat 
repres 
lishers 
to str 


. The concrete you’re pouring (M/S May-Jun 
is : goad stuff. 

When you do finally accept advertising, : 
should and will carry a lot of it. My only On 
is that the media people who buy the space} fj Busin 
not fill it with the crud (There’s also a k ey POS 
word!) now found in other advertising and ar xf licatio 
keting publications. Before they send you t& dictat 
advertisements they should read every word in ss ton 8 
single copy of Media/scope .. . then ask themséff dubiot 
if the ad “measures up” in informative value” data, 


W. F. Randolph, _ [38 800 
Randolph yo Wellesley, 






$ 
. The charts and information contained) 
“How to Inspect a 24-Poster Showing” are 
very vital to our sales problems now (we opem 
Taxiposters in 150 cities) that I should lik 
have 10 additional copies of this edition, if t 
are available. I should like to have one for @ 


of our Division Sales Representatives. 
William E. Whaley, 


William E. Whaley Co., Louisville, 
































ay the time this issue of MEDIA/SCOPE appears, 
editorial criticizing the Media-Data File of the 
“National Industrial Advertisers Association may 
om like whipping a dead horse. 


his is because business paper publishers are 
Mhecoming so aroused over this ill-starred attempt 
bMof the NIAA to foist upon them a costly device 
‘sithat they neither need nor want, that it is hardly 
nceivable the advertising managers can hope 
ng mmany longer to force them to accept it. If the pub- 
ws slishers are resolute in their resistance, their vic- 
tory will represent a significant triumph of prin- 
4aciple over the power of advertising patronage. 


> §Media buyers are concerned with this struggle 
because it is a matter of the moral climate in which 
; Media business is transacted. The NIAA has pro- 
‘posed to take the forms that it has developed over 
*Sseveral years and which provide for the uniform 
presentation of information about business publi- 
rations, and bind them together with additional 
data about mechanical requirements and rates. 
This compilation will be called the Media-Data 
4 file. It is proposed to distribute this volume to 
some 6,000 advertising agencies and industrial 
advertisers at a cost of $600 to each publication so 
represented. This revenue collected from the pub- 
lishers will, in the words of the NIAA, “be used 
to strengthen the association.” 


Business paper publishers have expressed strong 
opposition to this plan. The National Business Pub- 
Sications charged that the Media-Data File would 
dictate the form that a publisher’s data presenta- 
ation should take and tax the publishers for the 
dubious advantage of the distribution of these 
data, annual figures which become outdated almost 
as soon as they are issued. It asked: “Would not 
your planned publication violate the very concept 
of free enterprise? Would it not be the case of a 
d im tax-exempt organization going into competition 
"¢ @ With tax-paying private enterprises?” It also said: 
iq ‘Such a publication would constitute a question- 
ce ty able attempt to secure income for your association 
they at the expense of and to the serious detriment of 
certain individual members.” 
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REVOLT OF THE PUBLISHERS 


| 
| 


Some individual publishers in the United States 
and Canada also made public statements in oppo- 
sition to this NIAA project, including C. L. Bott- 
hof, president of Standard Rate & Data Service. 
He termed the plan “improper and unprincipled,” 
because “of the pressure it inevitably places upon 
business paper publishers to support a periodical 
that will be issued by their customers.” He sup- 
ported his position on the floor of the convention. 
The Associated Business Publications did not take 
an official stand, saying it was a matter for indi- 
vidual members to handle. Since the NIAA general 
meeting in New York, at which this whole matter 
was aired, many ABP members have expressed 
their opposition to the plan. 


Why should this situation concern advertising 
agencies? It should concern them because they are 
naturally interested in a strong and independent 
business press, and this coercive effort by the 
NIAA is a move that tends to subvert and weaken 
such independence. The NIAA’s avowed intention 
to proceed with this scheme to exact money from 
member business paper publishers, in spite of the 
latters’ resentment, indicates a serious lack of re- 
spect among these advertising managers for the 
business publications in which they advertise. 
They apparently feel that the publishers dare not 
speak up for fear of losing business. 


This, it is becoming increasingly clear, is not 
the case. All credit to the National Business Publi- 
cations, who quickly and clearly saw the challenge 
and took a vigorous stand against the NIAA 
scheme. Credit also to the individual publishers, 
many Canadian, who joined the revolt against 
domination by the advertising managers. Where 
there is so much courage on the side of truth, not 
all hope can perish. 


Finally, one wonders about these advertising man- 
agers in the NIAA. They represent in their associ- 
ation many proud names in American business— 
General Electric, du Pont, U. S. Steel. But can 
these great corporations be very proud of the 
autocratic way in which their representatives 
treat the business press of America? 


Roger Barton 
Editor 
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VIEW 


an interview with 


Fitzgerald Advertising Agency, Inc. 
New Orleans, La. 





Conducted by VICTOR G. MORRIS 


Harley B. Howcott, who answers the Editor's 
questions on these pages, has been in the 
agency business since 1932, and is at present 
Vice President and Director of Media at 
Fitzgerald Advertising Agency, Inc. which 
he joined immediately after World War II. 





In the course of his career he has served in 
almost every agency executive capacity, is 

well known in advertising circles, having 
delivered numerous addresses before many 
advertising groups. One of his hobbies is 
orchids, which he raises, and which he says is 
sufficiently absorbing to cut him off from the 
pressures and “crises” that seem to develop 
daily in this business. In addition, he is an avid 
big-game fisherman and has traveled the 
hemisphere for marlin and tuna. This, too, 

he does for relaxation, though it is difficult to 
imagine how one “relaxes” while fighting a 
giant fish for hours on end! 


HARLEY B. HOWCOTT 


Vice President and Director of Media 
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What in your opinion is the greatest media Ghifiy be 
lenge confronting agencies and advertisers t :’ adver’ 
That’s like asking for a realistic answer on tegwith : 
effects of atomic fallout! While your question igaf tional 
broad one, I will try to be somewhat specific—gj One n 
one count at least. _ Pness ¢ 
Perhaps the greatest challenge is that of making) to cro 
every thin dime out of every multi-million 4 ay may t 
budget pay off. This may seem trite; it may alg) comm 
seem trite to reiterate that the competitive bath} Itis « 
among manufacturers has never been so in TV ne 
In order to make every dime a profitable in place 
ment, media yardsticks have to be applied to the ity as 
very Nth degree. As an illustration, let’s take 
elementary procedures of cost-per-M. Today a Do ye 
lysts can’t stop at circulation, but must extend ff the y 


basic several times further and relate cost-pe Ms Yes. ] 
to both primary and collateral audiences, and eve} instar 
further to cost-per-M reader or viewer messageg to nat 
which may be delivered via this medium or that} ful w: 
These can only be projected with a background@ insur 


solid research. Adequate research is the only af tant t 
swer to media selection and the only assuran¢ 





. 
act! 


productive planning today. | them 
But these are rudimentary measures. In this ej rate t 
one must probe media opportunities more the m 


ingfully and maturely. We have gone so far ast} Now | 
profile as many as 50 media against the marketé] ieasit 
a specific product. One such study included about} may | 
40 magazines, 4 national supplements and a num nation 
ber of television properties. The audiences of eath} tisers 
medium were surveyed to determine the actual be tas 
consumption of Product X, and audience charat} mt o1 
teristics were profiled against most lucrative mar} could 
ket characteristics. Finally, a Purchase Rate Indes] tinue 


media/scm Taly-A.u 


i} 
; 
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aged on each audience’s actual consumption of the 
Broduct was applied to each medium. While the 
*Bresearch was costly, it provided many a clue which 
“Bnade media selections far more profitable. 


Now what does all this say? It simply suggests that 
media planning must go far beyond the customary, 

nd dig into every possible aura and area which 
may shed a glimmer of light or which may garner 
an extra value here or there. An advertiser needs 
every plus that he can muster with competition as 
it is and will be. 


Dt Bags eT Aas 


Are you aware of any complacency on the part of 
any media? 

To a degree, a few newspaper publishers seem to 
be getting so “fat” in these lush times that they 
are ignoring the trends of national media alloca- 
-Htions. A handful actually seem blind to dwindling 
» Hnewspaper share of national budgets, and appear 
to be doing very little to attract the big national 
Madvertisers with appealing discount structures, 
‘with serviceable research, with increased promo- 
tional investments of their own, etc. 

1 0ne might also describe as complacent the willing- 
ness of Some newspaper and magazine publishers 
tocrowd far more advertising on the pages than 
jland may be warranted. The same may be said for over- 
si commercialization of broadcast media. 

battel Itis also felt, rightly or wrongly, that one or two 
onse| TV network executives reflect a semblance of com- 
vwes-§ placency in that they refuse to recognize inflexibil- 
‘0 the ity as a liability. 















De you envision any truly new media concepts in 
j thst he years ahead? 
r-Msf Yes. It is entirely conceivable that newspapers, for 
eve instance, may latch on to a concept of selling space 
sages to national advertisers which has been so success- 
that} ful with broadcast media for years, to wit, that of 
nd off insuring continuous schedules by means of impor- 
y a-§ tant time franchises—franchises which are so at- 
C ive that advertisers are often reluctant to give 

' | them up. They are reluctant too, to pay the short 
3 ff rate that is generally involved. So they stay with 
eat-} the medium. 
as] Now some may argue that a similar system is not 
etd] ieasible for newspapers. While some publishers 
bout} may be unwilling to take such a “radical” step for 
ium} “tional advertisers (they do it for local adver- 
eath} tisers), it could be that a position franchise could 
tual] be tagged on to frequency discounts which would 
irat-| tot only help nail down permanent schedules, but 
mat-| ould make large advertisers hesitant to discon- 
nds} tinue newspaper schedules once started. Why? 
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Because they would not only lose desirable position 
prerogatives, but would be faced with higher costs 
due to short-rate penalties. 


From the national advertiser’s point of view, the 
combination of outstanding position franchises 
with enticing discounts should be appealing to al- 
most every alert media strategist. 


Backtracking from the future to the present, as we 
all know, SRDS has initiated a most interesting 
approach for newspapers offering ROP color. It is 
called “Operation Standardization.” Carrying it 
one step further, one of our media executives has 
come up with the thought that possibly an indus- 
try-wide effort might be inaugurated to sell ROP 
color through a network of papers. This could have 
extraordinary possibilities. 


Still another bit of sales strategy was proposed 
recently to the broadcast fraternity. It appeared 

















HACHIROBEI MITSUI, founder of Japan’s great- 
est industrial combine, belongs in advertising’s Hall 
of Fame. In the 1600’s, when media as now under- 
stood did not exist, Hachirobei made his own media, 
in the form of oil-paper umbrellas. These umbrellas 
were decorated with snappy messages advertising 
the Mitsui store in Yedo (Tokyo). Because they 
were presented free with every purchase made in 
the store during a rain shower, Mitsui’s was a pop- 
ular gathering place in bad weather. Today the 
Mitsuis spend millions in conventional advertising, 
but they never forget the umbrella ads of three 


centuries ago. 
(Reg. U.S. Pat. Office, Alexander McQueen) 











... there will never be any hard, fast, foolproof avenues for 


mechanical media selection, but the fact remains that we will come 


closer to precision in our media concepts as media research, 


both tan gible and intangible, keeps on im proving.” 


in an article in one of the trade magazines, as I 
remember. The proponents suggested “packaged 
coverage” for spot radio and spot television— 
packages that would simulate outdoor poster pat- 
terns. It is doubted that this would be practical 
due to the fundamental differences between broad- 
cast and outdoor. The relatively great number of 
broadcast stations in almost every market as con- 
trasted to the very few outdoor plants would pre- 
sent difficulties. 
Now, from the advertiser’s point of view, doubtless 
there are many new concepts in the offing. New 
concepts of Impact are certain to evolve. Despite 
considerable progress over the past years, motiva- 
tional or psychological research as applied to the 
complexities of advertising is still a relative infant. 
Future findings are sure to change our ideas of 
Impact and depth of impression through this me- 
dium or that. Moreover, all advertising media are 
continually changing, shifting, progressing. These 
variables too, will alter our views of achieving 
Impact. Our current ideas on dominance, fre- 
quency, etc., are bound to be expanded if the oppor- 
_ tunities continue to expand. 
The real shifting concepts media-wise lie in plans 
developed through far more exacting, scientific 
methods. Admittedly there will never be any hard, 
fast, foolproof avenues for mechanical media selec- 
tion, but the fact remains that we will come closer 
to precision in our media concepts as media re- 
search, both tangible and intangible, keeps on 
improving. 
Finally, on Impact, more penetrating study into 
the use of multi-media is called for. We think we 
know some of the answers, but important revela- 
tions in this direction are almost a foregone conclu- 
sion. 


To what extent do people, other than those in 
the Media Department, influence media decisions? 


Today in the planning in our agency, and I am sure 
in most of them around the country, there is a 
closer coordination from the very beginning of an 
advertising program—a tighter planning together 
by all departments. Rarely does a media plan de- 
velop now without preliminary sessions with the 
Plans Board, the Account groups, with the Creative 
heads, with Marketing and Merchandising people, 





and Research personnel. I cannot think of 

our current media programs which were 
fluenced in some manner in these group me 

In fact, the media plan for one campaig 
strongly suggested by the Creative Platfo 
treatment was a predominant factor. Be 

famous drawings, which were employed, poi 
such magazines as the New Yorker, Holid 
Co-incidentally, they interlocked with the o 
strategy ideally. I can think of another camp 
where layout techniques were influencing 

in the eventual use of Sunday Comics. Sunday@ 
culation was paired with a marketing phile 

of wide mass coverage. It would be sho 
media planning to proceed without being cogn 2 
of all of the diverse elements that go to m 7 Educ: 
campaign. i 


Your agency has done much pioneering and 
in the field of color advertising in just about eve 
medium that can handle color, TV included. Hi 
you ever considered how color blindness 
affect your recommendations in this regard? z 
In the early stages of our color research the st je 
was of such preoccupation to our media people 
we probed the matter thoroughly. If I can 
recall—and this was some years ago—I belie 
found that less than 3% of the population y 
any way color blind; that one man in 25 was @ 
blind, and curiously only one woman in 250 Ml ively 
affected. Since women do most of the buying, 
were inclined to overlook color confusion ande¢ 
blindness as a serious media consideration. 


Is an ability to write an advantageous fac 

a media department? 
Definitely, yes. In media and research documel 
there is too often too much voluminous jaf 
which complicates a plan even to the ridicule 
This is particularly apparent when media reeél 
mendations get to top client management. Exe 
tives at the summit are seldom schooled in rese "4 
semantics, and care less. They don’t want toh” 
bored with methodology and cumbersome phr 
ology. It’s the old story—keep it simple. We 
keep talking about it. Too few do anything abe 


incluyendo yo (Spanish idiom for “including me’) 
ee 


who's who 


Walter Reeves slid sideways into Canadian advertising by becoming 
secretary to the head of a branch agency in Montreal. His secretarial 
functions also included multiple roles as office boy, production man- 
r ager, traffic man and space buyer. 
‘te i Exposure to advertising “took” and Walter joined the McKim agency 
a 4S in Montreal as a buyer. In 1941, he joined the Toronto office of J. J. 
Gibbons as a space buyer. Some time later he decided to work from the 
‘ other side of the desk and spent a year and a half as space salesman 
» with a Canadian magazine. Following this stint he rejoined Gibbons 
~ 4 as head of the media department. 
. Walter is a permanent member of the agency Plans Board and is re- 
Walter H. Reeves sponsible for media planning, and the buying of all time and space. 
Director of Media Currently, he is president of the Advertisers’ Guild, a fraternal organ- 
J. J. Gibbons Limited, Toronto ization in Toronto, and a member of the N.I.A.A., Toronto Chapter. 
JSC 


a Educated at the University of Dubuque, Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity and Texas Christian University, Mrs. Seever served as a public 
school teacher and a federal government employee before she entered 
sigppadvertising in 1950. She quickly became interested in the media and 
»aresearch aspects of agency work. Her ability eventually earned her 
wamine post of Media Director in which capacity she handles all media 
sioh i for all clients. 
Mrs. Seever serves on the Board of Directors of the Advertising Club 
',. Jof Fort Worth and is a member of the Association of Broadcast Exec- 
“Titives of Texas. She was recently named Fort Worth’s Advertising 
"4Woman of the Year and became that city’s nominee for the AFA 
Advertising Woman of the Year title. : * 
Inaddition to her regular duties, Mrs. Seever lectures on advertising Barbara R. Seever 
-gand media techniques at Texas Christian University. Somewhere in be- Media Director 
~ ‘tween she finds time for “a full-time out-of-the-office-job” rearing a Evans & Associates, 
lively seven year old son. Fort Worth, Texas 


A graduate of Pace Institute School of Marketing and Advertising, 
Tom Ellis has almost run the gauntlet of the media department from 
checking department, to assistant buyer, to buyer, and on to his present 
position as media director. 

His first job was office boy at the Ferry-Hanly Agency in New York; 
and his second was a trainee at Ruthrauff and Ryan. 

Tom held successive jobs at Sullivan, Stauffer, Colwell & Bayles; 
Maxon Inc.; and Cecil & Presbey, with time out for four years service 
with the army in the Second World War. 

About his work Tom says “.. . the ever-increasing competition among 


Thomas J. Ellis media for the advertising dollar provides a complex, sometimes nerve- 
Ve all Media Director shattering, ulcer-inducing, but never dull occupation.” 
out Grant Advertising, Inc., A resident of Manhattan, he walks to the Grant office daily. And, in 
me”) New York his few spare moments, he enjoys hi-fi as a hobby. 
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GERRY ARTHUR is a graduate of Harvard, 


during ‘“‘vacation” mor 
and a veteran of two enlistments in : 


the Navy. He entered the so-called summer slump months ar 


advertising agency business in 1947 

with the Peck Advertising Agency 

as a buyer of media. From 1949-1953, 

he was with Campbell-Ewald, whom he . 

left to join Fuller & Smith & Ross. By Gerald T. Arthur 

One year later he was appointed Media Media Manager, Fuller & Smith & Ross, New York 
Manager of the New York office. 





The population of the United States in 19 j 
was estimated at 168,000,000—17 million mopy‘Vaca 
than in 1950... : By 


The gross national product for 1956 was $4 media 
billion, more than 5% higher than it was ippusin 


1955... _ Jmore 
e CULL) qT 
Personal incomes, personal consumption expel | more 


ditures and personal savings are all considerably} ian 





above last year’s figures. —dand ti 
Aside from any gloomy forebodings of inflation} Th¢ 
this set of figures has this connotation:  Hihis 3 
sg j More people have more money to buy monghed 
When Mr. Arthur isn’t absorbed in media of the goods and services they produced. 
planning for the clients of 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, he is likely to be . . . 
quibiiia ‘ane t4-Gises Uabbiees A big part of the sales costs American industry 
MSe as 0 cubusbentte in Jericho. bore last year to move its gross product was: 
Long Island; vicarious world travel national advertising budget of about $9 billion 
via the pipe-book-armchair route, or 
following the ups and downs of the The stewardship of an investment of this siz 
prize fighters at Stillman’s Gym. is a full-size, year-round job. Not one that should 





admit a parallel between “seasonal” selling peak 
and valleys and the long-term planning of th 
year-round sales and merchandising program. 


To illustrate a point, the Media Department in 
the New York office of Fuller & Smith & Row 
made a study of the obverse side of the “seasonal 
advertising” coin. This is what we found. 


The so-called slump months of June, July and 
August, when many advertisers withdraw or cut 
tail both print and broadcast media, are among 
the busiest months in media planning. They aft 
nearly as important as September and October & 
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far as campaign plans and budget allocations are 
concerned. As a result of this disclosure, we have 
maligned our vacation schedules to make more 
1g gnedia manpower available during the so-called 
mon | vacation” months. 


By doing that, and by letting word get out to 

media representatives that we’re operating on a 

as in business-as-usual basis, we can 1) help our clients 

more efficiently make their media plans for the 

Stoming year and 2) permit the media reps to make 

pelimore effective and more thorough presentation 

rably Ithan we might if we had to skimp on manpower 
and time. 


ation} The Media Planning bar chart accompanying 
this article illustrates how our media planning 
mor |hedule stacks up throughout the year. The num- 


bers opposite the bars represent the number of 
accounts in our New York office who are making 
media plans during the corresponding month. This 
picture represents both print and broadcast media. 


The fact that media planning is done during the 
mid-summer months demands a re-examination of 
advertisers’ policy of skipping or decreasing their 
advertising schedules during those months. That 
fact also begs investigation of some assumptions 
that have been taken for granted by advertisers 
for so long they’ve become accepted as fact: 


Since most people are on vacation, few people 
have time to read, view or listen. 


In the first place, during the “vacation months” 
not more than 6.8% of the population is on vaca- 
tion at any time. That means the rest of the people 
are at home, at work at their regular jobs. Even 
90% of a 170,000,000 audience is a sizeable chunk. 
And we have to assume that not all of the small 
group on vacation are illiterate—or that the 
weather doesn’t turn a vacation cottage or resort 
hotel into a dreary, rain-drenched trap where 
reading is about the only thing left to wait out the 
storm. 


And as for radio and TY listening and viewing, 
a CBS survey bears out the same story: summer 
is a much more active and productive period than 
many advertisers think it is. In fact, the sale and 
use of portable and battery-powered TV sets and 
radios are at one of the highest levels of the entire 
year during the summer months. 


Seasonal business slumps in summer and winter 
cause less readership of magazines. 
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A study made by McGraw-Hill’s Research De- 
partment disproves that statement, certainly as 
far as publications are concerned. The study found 
that while there is a period of reduced reader 
activity in each year, it by no means occurs in 
the same month or even the same season of every 
year. Certainly, these cyclical shifts of reader in- 
terest bear no relation to the almost automatic 
annual ups and downs of advertising activity dur- 
ing the summer—and in December and January. 


Since so many people are on vacation, the public 


generally isn’t buying in quantity during the sum- 


mer. 

Those who take vacations during mid-summer 
are customers for a great many commodities and 
services. Those who are not on vacation live and 
spend at their normal pace. According to figures 
from the U. S. Department of Commerce, no 
month in the year is below 85% of average buy- 
ing, at any level, and the mid-summer months 
never fall below 95% of average. The pre-Christ- 
mas season, of course, is the highest for retail 
sales. Yet advertising expenditures range from 
about 65% of average in July to 120% of average 
in October and November. 


Newspapers and magazines don’t get into the 
homes as well during the mid-summer as they do 
at other times of the year. 

. One index of proof against this fallacy is news- 
stand circulation of publications in the mid- 
summer months. According to circulation figures, 
there is no more than one per cent of variance in 
the number of publication copies bought in any 
issue throughout the year. It has also been noted 
that the summer months produce more inquiries 
from advertising than any others during the year. 


In summary, these are the facts: Readership of 
all print media is high during the mid-summer 
months. Broadcast media listening is equally high. 
Retail sales are healthy during the “off months” 
when most advertisers trim back their space com- 
mitments. Even though consumer buying is tend- 
ing to level off between seasons, advertising is 
becoming more seasonal. 


Three yardsticks of consumer buying power, 
applied to summer months, give relatively high 
ratings: Spendable Income in the July-August- 
September quarter is topped only by fourth quar- 
ter which includes the pre-Christmas buying 
period. In factory payrolls, again, the summer 
quarter was second only to the fourth quarter in 
total size. In retail sales, again the summer quar- 
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ter total was exceeded only by the pre-Christ 
fourth quarter. This would offer refutation to th 
advertiser who says “why advertise? People don} 
want to buy much during the summer.” 4 

What can be done to get advertising and 
public buying habits back in tune? No one has @ 
easy answer to that one. One suggestion that hm 
some merit is to offer advertisers more incentig 
than they have had. These may take the form 
offering advertising discounts for the 
months.” 


The few who have courageously tried rung “a 
their advertising during the off months have be 
most gratified by the profitable results they’ve ha 


The responsibility lies not with media me 
alone, nor with agency media buyers. The adver 
tiser, who stands the most to gain, will have to 
more deeply into the potential markets for fj 
goods and services that lie unnoticed in those 
months” that could very easily be converted} 
profit months. ok 
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HARPER‘S MAGAZINE was founded in 1850, orig- dyna 
inally to promote sale of the books published by 
Harper & Brothers. It soon looked like a desirable char 
advertising medium, but for a good many years the x 

publishers refused to accept advertising. Elias Howe — 
offered $18,000 for one page in twelve issues to ad- — 
vertise his sewing machine, but the offer was de- |} ab! 
clined. Publicity for literary works was one thing; -}} inne} 


mere advertising was felt to be undignified. H] duriz 
(Reg. U.S. Pat. Office, Alexander McQueen) — 
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The Marketing Concept 


At the recent Chicago Tribune Forum on Distri- 
pution and Advertising an array of executive talent 
discussed today’s “Marketing Concept”. 

zs The phrase “Marketing Concept” was defined or 
as : : , 
t he interpreted to have a variety of meaning. Certainly 

«8 some, if not all of the expressed points of view 
should be of interest to buyers of media. I shall 
not attempt to act as your reporter and therefore I 
will neither identify individual concepts nor quote 
the various speakers.—Rather I have in mind first 
astatement on those thoughts which I considered 
most closely related to media buying functions, and 
second suggestions on how a buyer of media may 
mer best coordinate his or her efforts with the following 
dver. marketing concepts. 
look 1. The marketing concept is a company state- 
r his ment of goals and means of attaining these goals. 
: Specific plans, unified objectives, and flexibility 
di tp will contribute to a company’s success. 

2. The marketing concept is a recognition of the 
need for industrial dynamism ;—it is an under- 
standing of the need for change in methods and 
techniques ;—it is a process of tying together 
loose ends for coordinated activities. 

8. Today’s marketing concept is recognition, in- 
DU terpretation and follow through from consumer 
points of view. Manufacturers, agencies, and re- 
tailers must have better interpretation of con- 
sumer needs and desires. : 

4, The marketing concept is a procedure where- 
by operating plans are expressed in written form. 
Measurements, performance standards, and ob- 
jective decisions may be utilized for timely im- 
provement and revision of plans. 

5. It is a change from production and engineer- 
ing dominated companies to marketing dominated 
companies. This tool,—consumer understanding, 
isa prerequisite to further expansion of the econ- 
omy. 
6. The marketing concept is a process that will 
make the public willing to pay a price that will 
yield a profit; it builds values into the customer’s 
image of a company and its product. 

7. It is the process of creating a product or 
service that has distinction, a product with more 
dynamic points of difference and less “me too” 
characteristics. 

8. The marketing concept provides a new at- 
mosphere for agency-advertiser team work. It 
fables the agency to know and understand the 
inner sanctum company decisions, and to assist 
during a product’s planning stages. 

In summary, it occurs to me that at least three 
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of these points spell opportunity, responsibility, 
and challenge to the buyer of media. 


I. Consumer interpretation. 

It falls within the media buying function to 
assemble all possible information from media rel- 
ative to consumer behavior, consumer character- 
istics, consumer needs, and consumer buying ac- 
tivities. Most all major media have consumer 
studies which are presented to the buyer of media. 
The buyer, in turn, has an opportunity to review 
and interpret the material presented in light of 
the advertiser’s objectives. Assembling and inter- 
preting consumer information within media buy- 
ing functions, of course, should not preclude sim- 
ilar information from other sources, especially 
from agency research activities. 


II. The need for Change—dynamic procedures. 

The need for change—presents a challenge to 
buyers of media.—The buyer must deal not only 
with more major types of media, but he or she 
must be aware of and in a position to evaluate the 
movement or shift of consumers from one place 
to another, from one environment to another, and 
for changing patterns of consumer communica- 
tions. 


III. Agency-Advertiser Teamwork. 

Finally, new areas for teamwork between the 
advertiser and the agency presents opportunity 
for the alert buyer of media to visit the adver- 
tiser’s place of business, know the plans and ob- 
jectives, the people, the advertiser’s sources of 
market information, the kind of consumer infor- 
mation that is needed, and the long-range objec- 
tives of the advertiser. Then, through his contact 
with media representatives and salesmen, he will 
be in a position to suggest the type of information 
that will best serve both the advertiser and the 
agency.—The availability of this information will 
permit intelligent and economical investment of 
the client’s money. 
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WHAT DO WE REALLY KNO\ 


| ABOUT MEDIA ? ; 
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14 Common Notions That Should Be Ap proached With Caution frequé 

No m 

the tir 

By Dr. E. L. Deckinger, look b 

vice-president in charge of media strategy, Grey Advertising Agency, Inc. a fair 

All 

E. L. “Larry” Deckinger joined the Biow Company Josh Billings said, “Many of the things we knoy, Altho! 

in 1937 after attending New York University. simply aren’t so!” about 
He remained with Biow until 1956, at which ume he held the In media, as in most things, progress is made by 

position of vice-president and director of media and research. . ° F 

ln July, 1936, he joined Geey Advertising the open-minded. Progress is retarded by the hide | Ryles 

Agency, Inc. as vice-president in charge of bound. The 
media strategy. Unhappily, there is no one medium, or mediz- 

. ee Scant ‘ unless 

combination, which is “rightest’’ for all prod ‘ 

; , ‘ > with 2 
all the time. There is no one infallible usage of any aa an 
one medium that is always right, all others always We 
being wrong. 

As we try new things, new ways of doing old the pr 
ones, we learn there are many ways to skina 
marketing cat. Some are a little better than we 

‘ might have surmised—had we not been ope 
minded enough to try them, at least on some small and, s 
scale. The 

There is no limit to what we can consider for} *°™S 
testing. The limits of what we do test are set ly busine 
our capacity for creative thinking on the one side, 
and the practical limitations of testing facilities 
on the other. 

Elements of Media Plan distri! 
De. Dadlaet ts c'etne seeaibier &f tte But, we do an advertiser a disservice if we fail . 
Copy Research Council; past president of the to expose him to new things in media, new media} | 
Radio-TV Council; member of the Market new ways to use them. Every media plan should anal 
Research Council; and presently is chairman of have some provision for testing something. we ar 
the ARF Radio-TV Ratings Review Committee. —extra weight maste 
He is married and has two children. : , best s 
—new media 
—new copy 
—new combination of media 
—new uses of old media (small space V8 ance | 
large, short copy vs. long, etc.) : 
and, so on. objec 
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nd, when you do test, and the test fails (as 
n it will), ask yourself, “Why did it fail?” 
—Maybe the media really were good, but 
measurement mechanism wasn’t good enough. 
—Maybe the media were right, but we 

’t use them right. 
| —Maybe the media were right, but the 
was wrong. 

—Maybe the media were right, but the 
ther didn’t cooperate. 

? —Maybe the media were right, but our 
_ }salesman died, 

or, a thousand and one other reasons. 

All media are good, none is bad. All media will 
sell, if properly used—the right product, the right 
frequency, the right copy, the right art treatment. 
No medium will sell if improperly used. Many’s 
the time uninspired copy made a good media choice 
look bad. And, often’s the time inspired copy made 
afair media choice look good. 

All media have success stories. All have failures. 
Although we hear a lot about the successes, -little 
about the failures. 















ide | Rules in Media Selection 


There is no infallible rule in media selection, 
unless it be that there is no infallible rule. We start 
with a product and a market—or, at least, a prod- 
uct and a hoped-for market. 

We gather as much information as we can, about 
the product and its market: : 

—What is the purpose of the product? 

—What are its exclusive properties? 

—Who uses it? Who could? For what? 
and, so on. 

Then, we determine a Marketing Strategy. What 
seems to be the best things for us to do to build 


for . 

by | business : 

de. —Whom will we try to sell to? 

ies —What will be our emphasis by seasons? 


—What will be our emphasis by city size? 
A —What will be our principal channels of 
distribution? 

_»| and, so on, and on, and on. 

From this, we construct compatible copy strat- 
egies and media strategies. We set down what it is 
we are trying to do, within the framework of the 
master Market Strategy. What kind of medium is 
best suited to carry our copy? 

—What will be our coverage objective? 
—What will be our objective in media bal- 
v4 ance by county size? 

—What will be our frequency of contact 
objective? 
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—What proportional male and female 
weight will we seek? 

—What will the seasonal pattern of ad- 
vertising be? 
and, so on, and on, and on. 

And then, we try to figure how best to implement 
our media strategy: what media and media uses 
will come closest to doing the things we set forth 
as our objectives? 


Media Shibboleths 


Media buying is an art? We are getting more 
and more data on which to base our conclusions. 
But, after all the figures have been figured; after 
all the hypotheses have been hypothesized; and, 
after all the reports have been reported; we still 
have to apply a major dose of good judgment to 
information of varying quality. Judgment, in fact, 
is the largest single ingredient that enters into 
the media decision-making-mechanism — as, in 
fact, it is with most things we do. 

Unhappily, too often our decisions are overly- 
dictated by tradition. Too often, we do the safe 
thing—at least the one that seems to be safe. It’s 
“safe,” largely, because we’ve been doing it regu- 
larly, and we still have our jobs. No proof, usually, 
that it sold better than some other way would have. 

Claude Hopkins said that he never took advice 
from others. He always made up his own mind. The 
reason, he said, was that people would generally 
advise him to do the things that they would have 
done themselves. This would be the “safe” thing. 
Most people don’t rise above the crowd, he said, 
simply because they do the conventional thing, the 
thing that seems “safe.” They are not courageous 
and adventuresome. 

In media, as in most fields, there are certain 
shibboleths that have developed over the years. 
They are points of view that are not proved. In 
any case, they are hardly applicable generally. 

However, when a media man makes a recom- 
mendation, he will often invoke one or more of 
these shibboleths to establish his case. In listing 
some of these shibboleths, I do so in full knowledge 
that they will not and should not be tarred and 
feathered and driven out of town. This list is pre- 
sented only to put them in their true perspective 
—as opinions, and not always applicable as correct 
ones. 

Let’s look at some media shibboleths. There are 
many, many more. Here is a starting list. Maybe 
it would be a good idea for the readers of this 
article to write in some of the media “shibboleths” 
that occur to them. Perhaps, it would be good for 
Media/scope to make a collection of such shib- 
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boleths. This, in the interest of progress, in the 
interest of all of us, collectively, doing a job better 
tomorrow than we are doing today. 

We will do that better job, if we don’t close our 
eyes to new things. 


1. “Dolt Well.” 


“Whatever you do, do it well—don’t be all over 
the lot.”” Some ideas sound so logical that it’s hard 
to argue with them. Concentrating forces for a 
heavy onslaught seems like a reasonable enough 
maximum for love, war or media. 

Yet, there are boxers who were not Jack Demp- 
sey who could win a fight every now and then. 
They didn’t have a slugger’s punch — but, they 
would peck away at the head, the arms, the body, 
the chest—all over—in a continual peppering of 
light bops, that sooner or later added up to attri- 
tion of their opponent’s stamina, and eventual 
victory for the peppery little fellow. 

Can advertising act that way, too? Can adver- 
tising pepper away on all fronts, rather than 
sledgehammer on a few, and do a selling job in the 
end? 

Isn’t that the principle of the Bulova time signal, 
the Tampax small space, the Chesterfield once- 
successful quiet, “They Satisfy” copy? 

Can’t either approach be right, if handled right, 
in the right circumstances? 


2. “ We Need Long Copy.” 

“*We need long copy to tell our story.” 

Maybe our story is just too long. 

What is hard sell? Does it always mean tortu- 
ously long descriptive copy? Maybe, if the copy’s 
too long, the potential customer, rather than un- 
derstanding you, would just get more confused. 

On television, you can reach twice as many peo- 
ple at half the cost with ID’s than you can with 
20-second spots. Often, you can reach three times 
as many with 6-second spots. 

Take your choice—but, don’t make a decision 
out of habit. 

And—if you can—put the different selling psy- 
chologies to a test. 

Maybe, just maybe, you don’t have to persuade 
so much as you have to get across a name and the 
suggestion of an idea. 


3. “Use Publications That Competitors Use.” 
“Use a publication for Brand X that other 


brands in its field use, the ones with the largest 


advertising revenues.” 
Why? Are we to assume that competitors really 
know the answers about media? Ask yourself— 
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do they really know which magazines on the : 
are pulling best? Do you? If not, why shou 
you assume that they do? , 

Think of this. In more mail-in offers placed 
women’s magazines than not, Woman’s Hom 
Companion used to out-pull its sister women 
books. Not that mailing is the beginning and end 
all measure for non-mail-in items. But, it is ¢ 
tainly a factor. And, where it was measur 
Woman’s Home Companion usually won. 

Yet, Woman’s Home Companion closed 
presses. Ladies’ Home Journal, Good Housekeg 
ing, and McCall’s sail merrily on. : 

Why did Woman’s Home Companion fail? 
cause, it couldn’t get advertising. Why couldn't 
get advertising? It had 4 million circulation. 
pulled well in mail-ins. Maybe it just wasn’t 
successfully enough by its management. 
the management.simply didn’t put enough — 
nition in the hands of its salesmen. g 

Media choices, after all, are often decided 
hairline differences. These must often seem, 
the fellow selling competitive media choic¢ 
almost as capricious decisions. This is because 
least a fairly good case can usually be made 
either direction. 

The other fellow is having the same trouble ip 
making a decision as you are. So, don’t nce 
think that, because he did something, you sh 
do it, too. 

Shortly after the Second World War, Philip 
Morris cigarettes went into daytime radio. They 
were aimed at the housewife. Many associated 
with Philip Morris advertising at the time thought 
this was not the best decision. Philip Morris was 
the fourth brand. Perhaps, its best target was the 
consumers of other brands of cigarettes, rather 
than try to convert non-smokers into smokers. 

If their primary objective was competitive 
smokers, then they had no business in daytime 
radio. However, within a year after Philip Morris 
decision, suddenly Chesterfield was buying Arthur 
Godfrey, Cavalier was on Garry Moore, Lucky 
Strike was sponsoring some new strips, Camel 
was in daytime radio somewhere, and so was Old 
Gold. 

Were all the leading cigarettes precipitated into 
daytime radio, all making the same wrong de 
cision, simply because they were stampeded by 
the knowledge that Philip Morris was doing it, 
and they didn’t want to leave the whole field to 
Philip Morris? 

Or, were they all right? . 

An easy question to ask—a difficult one to 
answer! 
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4, “Use Media Different From Your Competitors’.” 

“Use a medium different from what your com- 
petitors use. Short circuit them!” 

Now, here’s the exactly opposite to the fore- 
going. 

The reasoning here is that when the media get 
too loaded with advertising of one type of product, 
the advertisers neutralize one another’s efforts. 

Eversharp did this in 1939 with Take It or 
Leave It. Parker and Shaeffer were in magazines. 
Eversharp decided to put its entire budget in 
18 weeks of Take It or Leave It. The show was 
so successful it stayed for 10 years. 

Yet, is not a medium more or less like a store? 
Would you prefer your soup product placed in 
the soup section, or would you rather have it with 
the cereals? 

That advertising great, Milton Biow, told a 
story about the F. W. Woolworth Company. He 
said that, many years ago, they maintained a very 
elaborate research department. When Woolworth 
wanted to open a new store, their researth de- 
partment would swing into action. They would 
study traffic. They would study potentials, ship- 
ping costs. Everything would be studied carefully. 
Then, they’d pick a location. 

And then, they’d start to build. In the meantime, 
acertain competing chain of stores would main- 
tain no research department. It would merely 
watch Woolworth. When Woolworth had made its 
selection of a site and started to build, its com- 
petitor would build a store across the street. 

Was it better for Woolworth’s and the compet- 
ing chain to be in the same section? Wouldn’t 
they eat into each other’s business? 

The answer is, both would contribute to the 
traffic, so they would both be better off, for being 
80 located. 


j. "We Need Frequency.” 

“We need Frequency.” 

Do you always? 

Messrs. Brown, Lessler, and Weilbacher, in 
their new book, “Advertising Media,” state that 
three of the important dimensions are coverage, 
frequency, and continuity. A fourth is impact. 

Any purchase of media is a compromise of these 
factors. If you put emphasis on frequency in one 
medium, you give up coverage or impact or con- 
tinuity—assuming a fixed budget. 

The Pepsi-Cola Company paid something like 
$300,000 to buy just half of the Rogers and Ham- 
merstein Cinderella. They’ll pay the same or more 
for half of Annie Get Your Gun. 

Traditionally, advertisers of impulse items 
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have believed in frequency. Nothing is more anti- 
thetical to the frequency concept than the ex- 
pensive “one-shot.” Is Pepsi wrong? Or, do they 
have a continuing bottler-morale situation, which 
the one-shots cater to? Will the one-shots do more 
for the all-important bottler morale than twice 
the dollars used in any other way? 

The right kind of mind for a media man is an 
inquiring mind. Media people are not walking (or 
sitting) adding machines. They must look at the 
numbers at first—and then look beyond them, 
and give adequate weight in their decision to such 
intangible matters as the Pepsi-Cola bottler— 
morale situation. 

Hoffman Beverages have a difficult problem. 
They have the job of selling an item that is not 
sharply differentiated from other flavored soft 
drinks. They are solving this problem with very 
nice sales increases by frequency in newspapers 
behind their pseudo-serious “Sarsaparilla” com- 
mercial. 

There are many ways to skin a cat. The “right- 
est” way is a function of what kind of cat you 
have, and what sort of knives you have. 


6. “You Can't Build Prestige With Newspapers.” 

“You can’t sell prestige in newspapers—the 
poor reproduction won’t let you. For prestige, 
you need a television show, or big magazine ads.” 
You’d never prove it by Cadillac! 

For many years, 70 per cent of their advertis- 
ing dollars have been in newspapers. 

Who has more prestige than Cadillac? 

Is this the exception that proves the rule? Are 
we better off playing the percentages all the 
time? Or, is it more a question of a shibboleth, 
something that we have built up in our minds, 
but really isn’t true at all? 


7. “If You Don’t Need Demonstration, Don’t Use 

TV.” 

“If your product does not need demonstration, 
your product is not well suited for television.” 
Why? Because the medium happens to lend itself 
well to demonstration? Are we to assume that we 
are not so inventive that we can’t find ways to 
capitalize on a given medium? Or, rather, is it 
possible that television can at times be better 
than other media when there is no demonstration, 
where we want a certain kind of persuasiveness, 
or audience reach, or type of audience, or what- 
ever? 

Is it just as possible that a product could have 
demonstration qualities and yet, because of cer- 
tain type of audience, certain detail of explana- 
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tion, certain delicacy of copy story, that television 
is not so good as some other medium? 


“Beware of Cut Prices.” 


“You don’t get anything for nothing—if you 
get a cut price, it’s probably worth less than the 
full price.” 

None of us wants to encourage rate-breaking. 
When rates are broken, everyone is looking over 
his shoulder; no one knows what he’s really get- 
ting, compared with someone else. 

There is, however, a difference in values. There 
is a difference in audience sizes at different times, 
audience qualities at different times. 

There are judicious ways of buying, that may 
not “break rates”—but, they give an advertiser 
more for his money. 

With all its faults, there is a place for barter 
television deals. For example, under certain cir- 
cumstances the smaller budgeted advertiser, who 
is new to television, can get good buys. They’ll 
be less than 100 per cent value, but for much less 
than 100 per cent cost. Hence, his volume of ad- 
vertising can more than make up for the less 
audience per shot. 

This is just one kind of an example of “some- 
thing for nothing” being worth a little more than 
nothing. 

Similarly, you can pay premium prices, and 
get more than the value of the premium price. 
back cover positions in magazines, for example; 
you pay more per page. But, you can get back 
considerably more in readers and advertising 
effectiveness. 


9. “Shun Daytime TV.” 


“People don’t look at daytime television.” Of 
course, some people have their television sets on 
but are not watching. Some are in another room. 
Researchers have found, however, that many folks 
who are out of the room at a time a commercial 
is on can tell you more about the commercial than 
the folks who are in the room. 

Why? Because they could hear it well. 

Daytime Television is a cheap way of reaching 
a certain audience—a certain part of America’s 
homes, housewives. 

For products that can concentrate on this group, 
whose best market is this group—go to it! Perhaps 
you want to be sure you do enough of whatever it 
is you do at all. 

But, the reward can be gold. 


10. “You Can’t Tell a Story in Small Units.” 


Tell any art director you want to use a Reader’s 
Digest-Coronet-TV Guide-sized page, or a small 
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space campaign, and he is suddenly taken ill. le 


any copy writer you want to use 8-second spoil seen 
and he joins the art director in the infirmary. + Be 
Artists like big canvases. Copy writers [igi pear! 
the freedom of lots of words. > F hadn 
But, to the customer, the small-space page | fis Mz 
in the environment to which it is exposed. § D de feate 
the 8-second announcements. 4 j beco! 
If only big space sold merchandise, the liggg TI 
waiting for billboard space would be longer t a" publ: 
they are. All our magazines would be all-editorigl§ of di 
Maybe it takes a little more ingenuity, a litth} isre: 
more blue pencilling—but stories can be to to su 
small space. chan 


It was Pliny the Elder who said, “I’m sorry time 
write you such 8 long letter—I didn’t have 
for a short one.’ ; 13. 


“To be Important, Use Big Space.” 


“To be important, you have to use big space? | of n 
Does the customer really think that a company Tl 
big because it uses big space? Or, does the cu § audi 
tomer really think a company is small, — that 
it uses small space. book 

Does it really differentiate between the om of : 
advertiser and the program advertiser? Or, #] two 
him, isn’t it that a commercial is a commercial? T 

Don’t we too often impute to the laymen an] grat 
advertising knowledge of perspicacity, know M 
edgeability, and interest far beyond what it really} audi 
is? next 

Don’t we assume he has a much greater grasp H 
of what it is we are trying to do, reads our things} pres 
far more carefully than he actually does, and has} ove 
far more interest in what we are doing, thanis} tion 
actually the case? A 

Is “to be important” merely the words of ad] the 
vertisers who are advertising to each other, and § tisi1 
not to the consumer? Is it that other advertisers, } not! 
and other agencies, will think the advertiser more § bee: 
important if he uses big space—but the public} ion. 
doesn’t really care, or know enough to care? 


“Public 1s Getting Tired of Our Story.” I 14. 
“Change the media—and/or the copy. Weve 





used up the audience—the public is getting tired 4 
of our story.” it’ 
The advertiser tires of his advertising long . 
before the public is aware he is even doing it 10 
Charles Tyler used to tell the story of his experi ( 
ence with Henry Ford. He had been working ona 
campaign for almost a year with Mr. Ford. He had e 
fixed up the conference room, billboards, magazine dif 
ads, newspaper ads—as far as the eye could see 
there were advertisements on this campaign. mt 
Mr. Ford entered the room and said, “Chuck, I 
July 
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think the public is getting tired of this campaign.” 
Mr. Tyler said, “Mr. Ford, the public hasn’t even 
seen this campaign yet.” 

Because Mr. Ford had been working on it for 
pearly a year, he was tiring of it. The public 
hadn’t even been exposed to it. 

Many is the successful campaign that is de- 
feated by being replaced before it has a chance to 
become really effective. 

The same is true of a television property or a 
publication. Do we really know when the point 
of diminishing returns is reached? Even when it 
js reached, do we know when they have diminished 
to such an extent that we are better off making a 
change from something that has been proved over 
time, to something that has to start from scratch? 


13. “Use a Long List of Publications.” 

“Let’s use a long list of publications, and reach 
everyone. The overlapping coverage of one issue 
of magazines “x” and “y” is only 15 per cent.” 

The truth of the matter is, that the overlapping 
audience to one insertion in any one book with 
that of one insertion of the audience of any other 
book, is not indicative at all of the overlapping 
of audiences—the sphere of influences—of the 
two publications over a period of time. 

The same is true of two more television pro- 
grams, or two newspapers. 

Media have floating audiences. The cumulative 
audience is built from one appearance to the 
next. 

Hence, the one-time overlapping readership 
presents a shibboleth, insofar as the degree of 
overlapping sphere of influence of the publica- 
tion is concerned. 

And, of course, there is the further problem of 
the overlapping areas of the readers of the adver- 
tising. This is another problem—one about which 
nothing whatever is known, because it has never 
been measured except in the most primitive fash- 
ion. 


14. “Radio is Dead.” 


“Radio is dead—let’s not buy any radio this 
year.” 

The liveliest corpse in history is radio. Sure, 
it’s different from what it was 10 years ago. 

But, aren’t you different from what you were 
10 years ago? Why shouldn’t radio be different? 

Of course no one, today, will buy a $50,000-a- 
week show as once was common, and put it on the 
radio one-half hour a week. Today, we use radio 
differently. 

Is radio “‘not so good” as 10 years ago? Good in 
what sense? The message doesn’t reach so many 
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people as it once did. But, maybe it can reach a 
lot of people at low cost. Maybe it’s one of the 
lowest-cost media available. 

Some advertisers find it difficult to use radio 
today. Most haven’t tried. Others seem to do it 
very well. Chock Full O’Nuts coffee for one. 
Hoffman beverages for another. Pepsodent tooth- 
paste, for still another. All these brands have put 
a major share of their advertising dollars into 
radio. If radio isn’t selling, then the products 
shouldn’t be either. The advice that they were 
not would come as something of a shock to the 
presidents of these companies. 

Pepsodent is a good example. It was a cour- 
ageous case. The brand was going nowhere. And 
hadn’t been for years. The Lever Brothers man- 
agement decided to put every dollar of its $3 mil- 
lion or so into radio—poor, unhappy, dead or dying 
radio. The principle of dominating a medium has 
been executed by many. But, this medium? It has 
been largely abdicated by the other tooth paste 
brands. But, they did it. Sales started up. 

Some will say, “It was the copy, not the me- 
dium.” This is possible. But, if the medium was no 
good, what good would it have been if the copy 
were letter perfect? If the medium wasn’t reach- 
ing anyone, a thousand times nothing is still 
nothing. 

We list these alternatives not to be argumentive 
—but to show they exist. And, to show that there 
isn’t any one answer. That there are many an- 
swers. 

After all the numbers are in—and, we should 
try to get all the numbers we can to help us make 
the best decision—in the end, media decisions are 
judgment decisions. 

They are born of experience, imagination, cour- 
age, understanding of what facts there are— 
both what they mean and what they don’t mean. 
Sprinkle together, and a judgment decision comes 
out. 

Very often, our superstructure of reasoning on 
tenuous information is much like an inverted tri- 
angle balanced delicately on the head of a pin 
(in the words of the late Tom Revere). 

But, it’s a better superstructure with the pin 
than it would have been without it? 

The foregoing all points to the veracity of what 
the man said, “It’s easy to get opinions—it’s 
hard to get facts!” 

This, as much in media, as in anything else. 
But, we should never stop trying to get as many 
facts as possible. The opinions based on them— 
and the opinions on which business decisions 
are made, and business success or failure is de- 
termined—will be the better for it. 
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conducted by John F. Klatt Media Consultant 








Station 
break 


“Could you give us information on the 
Association ‘ID station 


television ?”’ 


Representatives 
standards for 
Agency—Chicago, Illinois 

1. SRA Three-Quarter Screen Shared ID. 
Position of station ID on the screen: Commercials 
will occupy three-quarters of the screen area, 
leaving the upper right quarter of the screen area 
for station identification. Timing: The actual tim- 
ing will be: 1% seconds (36 frames)—-silent; 6 
seconds—commercial audio; 2 seconds—station 
identification audio; 14 second (12 frames)—close. 
2. Full Screen 8-Seconds Station Break. 
Audio: 1144 seconds—silent; 6 seconds—commer- 
cial; 44 second—silent or station audio ID; 2 
seconds—station audio identification live. Video: 
8 seconds—commercial; 2 seconds—station iden- 
tification. (Film to be provided by and attached 
by station.) 
Padding: Adequate film padding, either frozen 
frame or black should be added for splicing pur- 
poses and for leading in and out of commercial. 
(1 second of black minimum lead-in, 4 to 5 seconds 
of frozen frame picture, 4 to 5 seconds of black 
lead-out. ) 

In Spot Television Rates and Data and on rate 
cards, stations indicate whether or not they accept 
the SRA Standards. 


“What is the difference between a milline rate, a 
and a minimil rate?” 
Agency—Detroit, Michigan 


maximil rate, 


The milline rate represents the cost of one line 
of advertising per million circulation at the con- 
tract line rate for your client. The milline rate is 
computed by dividing 1,000,000 by the circulation 
and multiplying the quotient by the applicable 
line rate. 

The maximil rate represents the maximum cost 
of one line of advertising per million circulation 
at the open or flat rate. 

The minimil rate represents the minimum cost 
of one line of advertising per million circulation 
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at the lowest rate available after deducting 
bulk or frequency discounts. cs 
If you desire to take into consideration 4 
cash discount when computing the rates, the pm 
cedure would be as follows: Assuming that § 
milline rate was $5.00—deduct 15% agency ¢ 
mission from the $5.00 rate, leaving $4.25 
net on which the 2% cash discount is allowed. 
duct $.0814 (2% of $4.25) from the $5.00 and 
remainder, $4.92, is the milline rate less the eq 
discount. The same procedure applies to com 
the maximil or minimil rates less the cash dis 
count. $ 
“We understand some organization recently re. 
leased a newspaper rate trend study covering th 
last ten-year period. Do you have any informatig 












on this study and how we could secure a copy?” 4 TARR 
Advertiser— Minneapolis, remit 

You must be referring to the report on Cir To th 
tion and Rate Trends released in April by fortre 
Association of National Advertisers. This re bludg 
includes circulation and rate trends for all beast: 
newspapers having a circulation of 50,000 or o abode 


It is understood that copies of this report are To 
available to non-ANA members at a cost of $1 insur 
per copy. Further information on the report 
be secured from Mr. William Kistler, ANA, * from 
East 44th Street, New York, 17. t 
“I want to get in touch with the owners of the secur 
radio program series of Fu Manchu with a view] 1k 
of acquiring the rights to this program for use@ the a 
this country. Can you supply me with the nece but I 
sary information?” ~ | plorit 
Agency—London, England worse 
The Fu Manchu series was carried on the CBS § to be 
—Columbia Broadcasting System—radio network | My 
years ago. To secure information on the rights § away 
we suggest you contact Mr. Harold Barnes, CB§ § and « 
Radio Network, 485 Madison Avenue, New York secur 
22, New York. - foran 
“We are interested in reaching firms who operate =. 
cigar counters in hotels, and novelty § and 
stores. Would you please advise if there are 
publications that reach this field?” N si 
Agency—Quincy, Illinois their 
To our knowledge, there are no vertical publi: | 8° | 
cations that reach this field. Referring to Business | Pitta 
Publication Rates and Data, you will find numer- | 7 
ous publications listed within the following classi | ttile 





also joke 






fications, which should provide good coverage of | "Tt! 
the firms you desire to reach: Hotel—Class. 66; Soc 
Tobacco—Class. 145; Toys, Novelties—Class. act, I 
By contacting publications in each of these c {Sght 
fications, you can secure more complete informa Fy 





tion on the coverage provided. oN 
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‘SINHERENT SECURITY 


1d the 
cas 
npute 
1 dig § By R. O. Eastman, 

President, The Eastman Research Organization, New York 
y Te 
q the 
ation 
” tT THROUGHOUT the ages, the constant and un- 
Mims § remitting quest of provident men has been security. 
cul 1 To that end the cave man hewed out his little 
‘ the Ffortress within the rocks, armed himself with 
port Fbludgeons to fend off the attacks of ravaging 
daily J beasts, hung haunches of dried meat within his 
VEE Babode to provide against a day of want. 
are} To that same end in this more advanced society, 
0.0) | insurance companies exist, corporations provide 
can | retirement plans for their employees, and we have 
155 
old 


nts of unemployment insurance and social 
security. 
jew | Iknow I am far from being alone in deploring 
e iw | the advent of this government sponsored security, 
cee | but I also know I shall have to take it out in de- 
ploring. We’re stuck with it from now on, and 
ani | worse than that, so are the people it is presumed 
'BS § to benefit. 
ork § My chief count against it is that it has taken 
its, away from these people the right, the privilege 
BS fand even the necessity of providing their own 
wk § security. For the only security that any individual, 

orany business for that matter, can trust and rely 

sie § won is that which is inherent, and which he builds 
ity and maintains in himself and for himself. 
ny 
ois 
li- 
88 


from state and federal governments beneficent 


One of the tragedies of the times, too little recog- 
nized, is the thousands of people who have seen 
their modest but ample provisions for their old 
age, through savings and insurance, shrunk to a 
pittance through inflation. 

Thus the individual’s quest for security is often 
j. | futile and it turns out that the game has not been 
of | Worth the candle. 

5; Soon after the passage of the social security 
7, | *t, Dorothy Thompson wrote a column on “The 
ie tight to be insecure.” It was and is a pregnant 
,. | teme. History has been made largely by men 
¢ | ¥ho scorned present security in their pursuit of 
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the grand adventure. Most great scientific dis- 
coveries have been made, and most great busi- 
nesses have been built, by men who were willing 
to take a chance. To take a chance on themselves 
and their dreams, without having them under- 
written by Wall Street nor subsidized by the gov- 
ernment. Some of them died poor but all of them 
left rich heritages. 

I have said that the only security worth a 
tinker’s dam is that which is inherent. That ap- 
plies to business along with everything else. 

In business, that inherent security may or may 
not be reflected in the company’s balance sheet. 
It is chiefly in the validity of the job the company 
is doing and of the product it is turning out. 

We know it is true of the publishing business 
with which we happen to be identified. And in our 
small way we are attempting to contribute to that 
inherent validity. 

For the inherent validity of any publishing com- 
pany is in the product it is turning out, its publica- 
tion. And that in turn rests altogether on the job 
the publication is doing for its readers. 

In our relatively short period of service to this 
industry we have seen, and to some extent par- 
ticipated in, the development of a new set of values, 
qualitative rather than quantitative. In our con- 
tinuing editorial research for a wide variety of 
publications, we have discovered and brought to 
the service of our clients a number of new criteria 
of reader service and reader value. 

Publications today are being judged not alone 
on how much circulation, or how much money it 
costs to buy a page of advertising, but even more 
on how well the readers are served in their con- 
stantly changing interests. 

And thus a new security is being built into such 
publications and into the investments of their 
advertisers. This is their inherent security. 
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accept advertising in 





Barton to edit expanded magazine with more service features. 


UYERS OF MEDIA who have 
Bb followed the four preliminary issues 
of Media /scope will be interested to know that the next 
logical step will be taken in October. Then the maga- 
zine will go on a monthly basis of publication and will 
accept advertising. We will not only accept advertising 
but will solicit it vigorously. 

Editor of the magazine will be Roger Barton, who has 
had wide experience in the advertising and publishing 
fields. He is introduced to our readers in an adjoining 
column. 

+ All helpful features that have appeared in the preced- 
ing issues of Media/scope, and which have won many 
favorable comments from readers, will be retained. 
However, new features will be added in order to make 
each new issue of utmost value to all those engaged in 
the selection and buying of advertising media. 


Nature of Contents 


Contents of each Media/scope will carry articles and 
regular departments, both staff-written and signed by 
outside authorities, in the following areas of interest: 


1. Strategy and Techniques. The executive level of 
media planning and strategy will be treated as well as 
the detail of choosing a particular station or publication. 


2. Organization Matters. How the media function 
is organized in advertising agencies will be discussed, 
as well as organizational matters related to it, such as 
procurement and training of personnel, compensation, 
and so on. 


3. Media and Market Data. The vast resources @ 
Standard Rate & Data Service will be at the full com 
mand of Media/scope. This organization has been pub 
lishing advertising, circulation, and other data about 
print and broadcast media for the past 38 years. I 
sources, media knowledge, and skilled interpreter 
are unrivalled in America. However, the editors of 
Media/scope will not fail to call upon outside authorities 
also for contributions in these areas. 


4. Trends and Trend-makers. Media/scope wil 
seek out the significant trends in all the fields of media, 
and assemble them in each issue for the use of its reat 
ers. It will avoid the trivial and transitory, but wil 
emphasize those trends whose utilization by its readers 
will mean more efficient spending of clients’ money. 
People will also be selected for attention, but peopl 
whose contributions to the media scene appear to ht 
noteworthy. 


5. Departments. The regular departments ® 
Media /scope will have depth and breadth and pace. Tht 
nature of some is indicated adequately by their titles 
Publisher’s Notebook, Trade Talk, Letters, Media /Quett 
(questions and answers), Worth Repeating, Media/ 
Markets, Media /Trends, Editorial, Media /Estimate @ 
critical and clinical appraisal of current campaigns), 
Media /scope (a commentary on the whole media scene), 
Personnel Changes, Media Men of the Month. 


in SRDS Publication Serving the Media-Buying Function 
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/ Nilosophy of Seeds 


ces of For years, Standard Rate & Data Service has pro 
| com § vided for those in the media-buying function the.infor- 
) pub § mation, facts and figures they need to make buying de- 
about § cisions. Now SRDS, through Media/scope, will offer all 
s. Is | those who select and buy media the philosophy, think- 
rete: | ing, strategy, technique, planning that enter into the 
rs of | most successful use of media funds, both in the choice 
iti J major media fields, as newspapers versus television, 

for instance, and in the buying of units within a single 
field, as the best newspapers or best television stations 
for specific campaigns. 







will 
edia, | ~Media/scope will help its readers in their essential 
reat | mission of investing wisely the $10 billion and more 
; will | now expended by American advertisers. It will do this 
aders § by keeping readers aware of significant trends in media 
oney. § thinking and practice and by giving them basic infor- 
eople § mation about media and markets. In short, Media/scope 
(0 be § will strive to become the constant working companion 
of all buyers of media. The first publication to devote 
itself solely to that aim. 


















SME Buyers of media who are not now receiving 
Tht § Media/scope may get it without charge by application 
tles: § toeither of the offices noted below. They are requested 
juest ® to write on their company stationery and to state their 
dia) | media function. 

e (a Advertisers and their agencies who wish more details 
ms), | about advertising in the October issue are invited to 
me), | address our advertising department either in New York 
orin Evanston. 
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York Office: 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y., Murray Hill 9-6620 
Headquarters: 1740 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Ill., HOllycourt 5-2400 
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The editor who will launch Media/scope as a 
monthly publication carrying advertising is 
Roger Barton. He is one of the most thoroughly 
experienced of business magazine editors. For 
several years he was editor of Advertising & 
Selling, and later converted that publication 
into Advertising Agency Magazine editing it as 
both a monthly and a bi-weekly publication. At 
the same time he edited American Printer, a 
monthly. In 1954-55 he was president of the 
National Conference of Business Paper Editors, 
the editorial wing of Associated Business Publi- 
cations. 

Mr. Barton left Alfred Politz Research to 
join Media/scope. He had been project and pub- 
lic relations director in the Politz organiza- 
tion since 1955. He was with another research 
firm, Daniel Starch and Staff, between 1930 and 











1938, as account executive and vice chairman of 
the executive committee. 

Just before the war, Mr. Barton was presi- 
dent and chairman of Barton and Goold, Inc., 
AAAA advertising agency. He was called to ac- 
tive duty in 1940, and served in the Military 
Intelligence for six years. He was a Lieutenant 
Colonel and was awarded the Legion of Merit. 
He is now in the active Psychological Warfare 
Reserve. 

The editor of Media/scope is interested in 
many phases of advertising. He has been a lec- 
turer in advertising at the Graduate Business 
School, Columbia University, for the past ten 
years, and is now giving a course there in ad- 
vertising agency management. He wrote a book, 
“Advertising Agency Operations and Manage- 
ment,” that was published by McGraw-Hill in 
1955 as the first in its series on advertising and 
marketing. He is currently writing a college 
textbook on advertising for the same series. 
Mr. Barton edited the 1,100-page “Advertising 
Handbook” in 1950. He has written the articles 
on advertising for the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica since 1948, and is the U. S. correspondent 
for Advertising Review of London. 

Mr. Barton has given talks before advertis- 
ing and publishing groups such as the AAAA, 
AFA, ABP, NBP, PAAA, DMAA, and 
WSAAA; before advertising clubs from coast 
to coast, and before several university confer- 
ences on advertising. He is a member of the 
Copy Research Council in New York. 

Media/scope’s editor was graduated with dis- 
tinction from Harvard College and received a 
master of arts degree from Columbia Univer- 
sity. His favorite hobby is bird watching. He 
writes a weekly column on birds for the Newark 
Evening News and is the immediate past presi- 
dent of the New Jersey Audubon Society. Mc- 
Graw-Hill published his “How To Watch Birds” 
in 1955. 



















Foote, Cone & Belding, Los Angeles 





GENE DUCKWALL, Vice-President and Director 
of Media and Research for the Los Angeles 
office of Foote, Cone & Belding, has been with 
the firm since 1934, when he joined its 
predecessor agency, Lord & Thomas. 

During his years with the agency, he has 

held a number of important managerial positions, 
including Business Manager of the 

Hollywood office, Business Manager of 

the San Francisco office and Business Manager 
of the Los Angeles office. 

These activities have brought him into contact 
with the operations of all the clients of 

tle agency's Pacific Coast offices. 





Outside activities include past Chairman of the 
Southern California Council of the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies. He is 
currently Chairman of the Education Committee 
‘ of the Southern California Council of the 
Association. He was recently appointed as Advisor 
on advertising courses in the Graduate School 
of Journalism of the University of California 
at Los Angeles by President Sproul. He is a 
lifetime member of the National Panel of the 
American Arbitration Association. 
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By Gene Duckwall Vice-President and Director of Media and Research 
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HE PROBLEM of investing advertising 
lars has become increasingly complex in r 
years. Like the military man, we have at our 
mand many new implements which make 
new strategies. Not only has television eme 
as a new major medium (and one that requi 
substantial portion of many budgets), but 
many more magazines, broadcasting stations, 
other media are competing for the adverti 
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dollar and the consumer’s attention. This grow at 
in the complexity of the media problem de buy 
a new look at the strategy to be employed—a re For 
view of the fundamental reasoning underlying the fam 
preparation of a media plan. 

There are always at least two questions that Neu 
should be answered in any comprehensive ap pro 
proach to a media problem: Bhs s 

a ‘ 
What type or types of media are best suited to thé 
problem? Hh tact 

2. - . 
Within the types selected, what publications, QY 
tions, outdoor location, etc., should be used? Py 

The latter question is largely a matter of Soa 
tistical analysis and judgment, a process fami erat 
to all media men. But the question of what t has 
of media are best suited to the problem is m fron 


more in the creative area of media planning 
it is in this area where the greatest contributions 
can be made. | Witl 

There are certain ground rules or principles | | we 
which apply to anything. A professional golfer | the ' 
tries to use certain basic principles which have 
proven to be sound. Although he does not alwa 
follow them, it is important that he knows t 
and tries to use them. 
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And so it is with media, unless people under- 
stand the principles of media selection and their 
relation to the entire marketing problem, they can 
be led astray by the most recent success story 
which has come to their attention. 







... the consumer interest factor 


let’s examine the effect of consumer interest on 
media and copy. A primary consideration in media 
selection, of course, is the interest of consumers 
in any product or service. This interest usually is 
aresult of one or more of the following factors: 
1. 
The nature of the product. Some categories, such 
as automobiles, travel, fashion and cosmetics, are 
inherently interesting to most prospects. 
3. 

















The price. The importance of the purchase—as 
measured by price or value—is usually a control- 
"dob ling factor in interest. 
ecemt People in the market for a television set or a re- 
Com frigerator give a great deal of thought to thetr pur- 
sible chase simply because it represents a considerable 
Teed investment. 
res a 3. 
also Readiness to buy. In the high-price category, usu- 
and ally only a small part of the public is planning to 
ser’s buy in the very near future, while most people are 
wth in the process of being built up to this “ready-to- 
ands buy” point. 
A T® | For example, only approximately 5% of the U.S. 
the families buy refrigerators in any one year. 
4. 
that Newsworthiness. A dramatically new copy ap- 
& proach will earn reader interest, even though there 
is normally little attention paid to that type of 
product. 
the It is obvious that with this consumer-interest 
factor in mind, the problem of a common, low- 
oil priced, high-frequency convenience item must be 


approached in a way entirely different from that 
of a high-priced, infrequently-purchased product. 
| Soap might be put in the first category and refrig- 
liar erators in the second. Every product or service 
'P& | has a characteristic interest level which ranges 


es from enthusiasm to apathy. 


ons ... “Intrusive-Directory” concept 
With these consumer-interest factors as a basis, 
ples | | would like to discuss the principle of what I call 
ifer | the “Intrusive-Directory” concept. In an analysis 
avé jof media by type, perhaps the most important 
ay$ | characteristic for consideration is the way in 
em } which the advertising message is delivered to the 
consumer. The outstanding characteristic of this 
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delivery, apart from the audio-visual aspect, is the 
ability of the medium to deliver the message re- 
gardless of the attitude of the consumer toward 
the medium—an active attitude or a passive one. 
These media I label intrusive. 

Some media, such as the telephone’s yellow 
pages or newspaper’s classified section, require 
action on the part of the consumer, who volun- 
tarily goes looking for the advertiser’s message. 
These media I label directory in nature. 

In between these extreme examples lie the most- 
commonly-used media. Television and radio, for 
instance, are primarily intrusive in nature. Publi- 
cation advertising is primarily directory in vary- 
ing degree. Please note that I said in varying 
degree. 

General magazines tend to be on the intrusive 
end of the scale. Newspapers are the most versatile 
of all. The classified section and travel section, 
for example, are actually advertising directories. 
The main news moves into the intrusive field. But 
then the Sunday supplements get right out there 
alongside of broadcast in the intrusive area. 

Now, high-interest products indicate the use of 
directory type media. The most interested pros- 
pects are selected and then given the opportunity 
to study the copy as long as they desire. 

A reader audience is assembled through the use 
of editorial features, and readers often have a 
common frame of mind (food preparation, fashion, 
travel, fishing, adventure) or, at least, a relaxed 
receptivity (general weeklies, Sunday comics and 
supplements). Please don’t jump to the conclusion 
that this means we should use one type of media 
exclusively. It does mean, however, that high- 
interest products can be advertised most effec- 
tively in directory media and low-interest in in- 
trusive media. In applying the intrusive-directory 
principle, we should keep in mind the total sales 
effort behind a product. 

In some cases, automobiles, for instance, the 
dealers themselves may be doing an appreciable 
directory job. 


... the principle of “‘first’’ and “second’ money 
} I J ! 


Now, as I stated earlier, I do not mean that funds 
should be limited to one type of medium. There- 
fore, I would like to discuss another principle 
which pertains to the use of more than one type 
of medium. This I call the principle of “first” and 
“second” money. By understanding this principle, 
we know where to make the first investment. Per- 
haps, we would use directory media first for ad- 
vertising refrigerators, a high-cost, infrequent 
purchase, to get the ready-to-buy customers who 
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are looking for detailed information. However, if 
the budget is large enough, we have left what I 
call “second” money. 

We recommend that this “second” money to be 
spent on intrusive media in addition. If our budget 
is large enough, we can afford to spend money sell- 
ing people; many of whom are not immediate 
prospects. By doing this, we are building, or con- 
ditioning, future customers. 

Let’s look at Catalina, an advertiser who sells 
swimwear, sweaters, and sportswear. These items 
are of high-unit cost and infrequent purchase. 
This is a good example of an advertiser who 
should put “first” money into directory type media. 
Therefore, we place this advertising in six major 
fashion apparel magazines—Charm, Glamour, 
Harper’s Bazaar, Mademoiselle, Seventeen, and 
Vogue. 

These magazines are the reading choice of 
women who are seeking information about fashion 
apparel ; therefore, we tend to select the customers 
who are in the market now and represent our 
easiest-tapped potential. We would stop here if 
this were the limit of our budget ; however, we still 
have some funds left. With this, which we refer 
to as “second” money, we must consider general 
publications, including newspapers and outdoor. 

Television—yes—but the highly seasonal nature 
of the product prevents practical consideration. 
Here we have a more discretionary use of our 
funds, using as our guide those characteristics of 
the media best suited to our product. We recom- 
mended general weeklies. And in addition, an im- 
portant part of the Catalina campaign was the 
use of motion picture fan magazines which select 
younger women, an ideal market for swimsuit ad- 
vertising. With relatively limited “second” money, 
we had to stay more on the target and pass up 
outdoor. But this is media buying which I am 
not discussing. The point is that by using those 
“second” money publications we accomplish two 
things: 

1. We reach women who, for one reason or an- 
other, have not sought out our directory-type ad- 
vertising but who are in the market now. 

We thus broaden our base of advertising which is 
primarily designed to reach the immediate pros- 
pect, 

2. We tend to get at the potential customer who 
may not be in a position to make a purchase this 
season or for some time. 

For this reason she lacks interest and has not 
sought our directory advertising but is worth con- 
ditioning and cultivating. 
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This example of Catalina demonstrates the 4 
trusive-directory” concept. It also demonstraj 
the principle of “first” and “second” money. 


To touch very briefly on an example where ¢ 
“first” money should be invested in the int 
type media, let’s consider our client, Purex. Puy 
is currently investing all advertising funds int 
clearest type of intrusive media—television, 
think they are correct in doing so, primarily} 
cause the soap and cleanser field represents 
best example of a low-interest product which dog 
not merit or receive readership as compared 
other products. Now f hasten to repeat and mak 
clear that the intrusive use of general publication, 
including newspapers, would not be a violaty 
of our basic principle in this instance. 


. Solutions are seldom clears 


The space allotted does not permit a full discussig 
of all the problems pertaining to the selectiong 
media types. The solutions to advertising pmb 
lems, as you well know, are seldom clear-cut a 
cations of these principles. For example, I eo 
have discussed the difference between me 
itan dailies in Los Angeles and those in New Y6 
City, and pointed out that the newspapers in ther 
two cities tend almost to be different types 
media. I could have discussed the relative 1 
chandising ability of media types. I could have die 
cussed the merits of television programs versiy 
spot announcements and also the importance @ 
demonstration on television. However, these sub 
jects do not concern basic principles. They at 
secondary reasons for making media deci 
This is not to say that these reasons are ! 
portant. They are the reasons why the expe 
golfer employs different strategies in certain ® 
stances which appear to violate sound principle. 


To repeat the basic principles—low-unit cos, 
frequently-purchased products tend to be adver 
tised most effectively in intrusive-type medi 
High-unit cost, infrequently-purchased produ¢ 
tend to be advertised most effectively in director 
type media. In this instance a sound principle 
volved is to use directory-type media as the 
effective way to reach the “ready-to-buy” 
tomer. This is “first” money. Once this is dom, 
use intrusive-type media for the purpose of broat- 
ening the base and as an investment to sell th 
customer of the future. This is “second” money. 


Many advertisers have already put these prit 
ciples into practice. Some are doing it intuitive. 
Some have arrived at them through trial and 


—a process, that can be mighty costly.  * 










« _. More radio sets were sold in 1956 than in 
any year in the history of broadcasting. In the 
jast 12 years the number of radio sets in use has 
grown from 59 million to 142 million and 85 per- 
cent of all new cars are equipped with radios.” 


Lawrence Webb, Managing Director of 
Station Representatives Ass’n. to 
the annual NARTB Convention 


issing “. . . Media research provides the advertising 
ion gf buyer with basic background data to help him use 
prob§ his creative media judging, rather than to relieve 
appi-§ him of the responsibility for judging. Media re- 
coul§ search cannot, and does not pretend, to substitute 
opel for the long experience and resulting expert judg- 


Yoru # ment of the media buyer.” 


thes Jerome Greene, Politz Media Studies, 
to the American Marketing Association 





“.. There is a death every 21 seconds, a birth 
every 8 seconds; people are being born almost 
three times as fast as they’re passing away. And 
while someone leaves the country every 24 min- 
utes, an immigrant arrives every 3 minutes...a 
net increase of one person every 12 seconds . 
ina month’s time the equivalent of a city the size 
of Akron or Miami or Omaha.” 


Ben R. Donaldson, Director of Institutional 
Advertising, Ford Motor Company, to the 
NAEA Summer meeting 


“... When you buy a publication for a client, 
you are buying circulation. Size of the circuletion 
alone should not sway you; quality is equally im- 
portant. When you have audited figures, you know 
not only that the size is correct, but also that the 
quality is as represented.” 


Robert D. Stuart, Editor, 
Advertising Agency Magazine 


ERG RSSERS 
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“... In 1956, $1,225,000,000 was invested with 
470 commercial TV stations serving 39,300,000 
homes to reach television’s best customer—the 
housewife between the ages of 18-34.” 

“ Television Bureau of Advertising 
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“... Market research, resulting in useful market 
information, enables the publisher to get greater 
value from money spent in promotion. When help- 
ful market facts are included in promotion, the 
likelihood of literature being read is increased and 
much of it will be filed.” 

NBP Report, 1956 NY Regional Conference 


“... Barring only the calamity of another world 
war, we are going into an era of progress and 
opportunity unequalled in history. We can look 
forward to a long stretch of good times, perhaps 
punctuated by a few perfectly natural dips and 
adjustments.” 


Rhys M. Sale, of the Ford Motor 
Company of Canada to the 42nd 
Annual Conference of the ACA 


“... The newspaper is a living link between gen- 
erations of Americans. New forms of communica- 
tion have been developed and are accepted by the 
people—yet the newspaper continues to grow in 
influence and popularity and confidence, year after 
year and generation after generation.” 


Ernest A. Jones, President, 

MacManus, John & Adams, Inc., 

to the annual meeting of the 
American Newspaper Publishers Ass’n. 


“... Advertising nourishes the consuming power 
of men. It creates wants for a better standard of 
living. It sets up before a man the goal of a better 
home, better clothing, better food for himself and 
his family. It spurs individual exertion and 
greater production. It brings together in fertile 
union those things which otherwise would never 
have met.” 


Winston Churchill, in the Ass’n. of 
Canadian Advertisers News 


‘ 


*. . . We have conducted tests that have shown 
that the value of advertising has been increased 
by half through the addition of color. Increased 
readership has been gained without a comparable 
increase in cost.” 


Norman H. Strouse, President, 
J. Walter Thompson Company 
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TvB 


Media/scope regrets that space limitations prevent 
the publication of the many letters received regard- 
ing Mr. Donnahoe’s provocative article. 


PROTESTS ALAN DONNAHOE'S “SCIENTIFIC APPROACH” TO MEDIA DECI 


Author defends criticism of “Broadcast Ratings vs. Advertising Readersh r : 
article which appeared in March-April issue of Media/scope. : 


Letter from George G. Huntington, Television Bureau of 
Advertising, Inc., To Alan S. Donnahoe, vice-president, 
Richmond Times Dispatch and Richmond News Leader. 


We ».ve read with amazement and wonder your article 
in the recent Media /scope. We most heartily agree with 
your statement that “this can hardly qualify as the 
application of scientific method.” And we most heartily 
disagree with your statement that it is “a beginning in 
a more scientific approach to media decisions.” 


To be specific, you say that there is a certain group of 
people that “‘can be persuaded to buy the product,” and 
you call these “active prospects”. I am certain you rec- 
ognize your over-simplification. Active prospects may 
range from someone who has already made up his mind 
to buy something now, to the person who may very 
likely buy something some time. Both of these are 
active, but there is a wide range in their immediate im- 
portance. Lumping them together as you do seems 
questionable. 


“Who is not an active prospect for virtually any food 
product? How about a brand new product? 


You say it is “impossible to create sales by advertising 
among non-prospects.” Isn’t the basic function of all 
advertising to convert non-prospects into prospects? As 
such, you must talk to the non-prospects as well as 
those already decided. 


You stress that ads are read because people have al- 
ready decided to buy what is in the ad... . product 
interest leads to readership. If this is true why is it 
that the Continuing Study of Newspaper Reading shows 
tea ads in newspapers out-rating coffee ads? If your 
assumption is true this would mean that more people 
drink tea than coffee—which would be hearty news for 
the Tea Council. Canned milk beats fresh milk in 
readership. Beans beat soap. I believe these few ex- 
amples from the suppressed and conveniently concluded 
Continuing Study prove that there is very little rela- 
tionship between advertising readership and basic in- 
terest in the product. An ad that attracts a great many 
readers by the successful use of the print crutches 
familiar to us all (girls, dogs and babies) must natu- 
rally attract a great many non-prospects by your own 
definition. 


I will not comment on the obvious extension of your 
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“conclusion” that “the higher the readership of ag 
the lower the per cent of readers who read most of. 
ad.” Obviously, no ad at all would get the highest 
ship and the best-seen ad wouldn’t be seen at all. 


I believe this is enough to raise some questions in y 
own mind concerning the “science of media comp 

as you outlined. Here, however, are some topics 
to still more questions: 


—Because the broadcast media reach 
ranges of people, they can attract new customer 
unlike newspaper ads, which apparently attract onl, 
already sold. < 


—tTelevision displaying the product can at 
more of the currently sold than print using the ¢ ir 
of the attractive girl, baby, andd.. Bs 


—You state that not all program viewers @ 
commercial viewers, which would be interesting if ml 
ported by other than newspaper sponsored nee 
Applying non-projectable Starch to projectable telat 
sion ratings must be objective to both. ; 

—Starch by definition is restricted only tof 
readers of the newspapers and a 20 per cent St 
readership may well mean two per cent of the p 
reached. The function of newspaper circulation is) 
triguing when seen against your statement of | 
apparent equality of a 196-line ad and anything in 
broadcast media. 


5 


Pe | 


Your article with its charts and tables must cert 
feel ill at ease when it finds itself only eight pages 
from Dr. Lucas who says “the burden of su 
evaluating major media has not lightened. This is 
only because major media practices are making t 
problem more difficult but also because important : 


PSSIi 


search projects are concentrated more on media 
ences than on advertising audiences within the 


Because any comparison of the media must be based! 
newspaper information that is either from the dise 
tinued, obsolete Continuing Study (conveniently enéé! 
when television reached childhood), or from six Stare 
rated newspapers out of over 2300 newspapers, @ 
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\ problem of comparison becomes complicated in trying 


“Bio guess what has happened since the coming of tele- 
Byision or how six papers represent 2300 papers. 
Bwouldn’t it be a greater service to the advertising fra- 
" ternity if, instead of attempting to compare media, you 
tempted to measure your own? If the figures were 
vailable for newspapers as they are for broadcasting, 
“if we could go beyond the abe’s of newspapers versus 
Hiielevision’s similar measurement by the U. S. Census, 
and to advertising audiences, I believe advertisers and 
“Bineir agencies would find the comparison of media 


unnecessary. 


erhaps I have uncovered the wisdom of your article, 
and regret taking so much time. 


George G. Huntington 





Reply to TvB from Alan S. Donnahoe, Vice President, 
Richmond Times-Dispatch and The Richmond News Leader 


The TvB letter is more complaint than criticism. 


I started my article by defining active prospects as 
those who “‘can be persuaded to buy the product and the 
brand advertised.” Then I said: “If the object of ad- 
vertising is to create sales, then it is worth more to 
reach an active prospect than 10 or 100 or indeed any 
umber of non-prospects, because—by definition—it is 
impossible to create sales by advertising among the 
non-prospects.” 


It then follows that if the ratio of prospects can be 
estimated in each case, media audiences may properly 
be compared—not in total numbers—but in number of 
active prospects reached by the advertising message. 


In considering the ratio of prospects among readers of 
advertisements, we must recognize that readership is 
wholly voluntary. Thus the fact of readership in itself 
isthe most objective evidence of interest. From whence 
does this interest arise? In most cases, clearly, from 
interest in the product itself. 


Now, let us consider two groups of people in any media 
audience. In the first group (readers of a certain adver- 
isement) there is a higher degree of product interest 
than in the second group (non-readers of the advertise- 
ment). In which group would we expect to find the 
higher ratio of active prospects? The answer is an 
obvious one. 


In brief, my basic assumption is simply this: Active 
buying interest is correlated with product interest 
which in turn is correlated with advertisement reader- 
ship. This in no way implies, as the TvB would suggest, 
that all advertisement readers are interested in, or that 


endél they are potential buyers of, the product advertised. 


Nor does it imply that all active prospects will read 
any given advertisement. All we say is that the ratio of 
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active prospects will be higher among readers of a given 
advertisement than among others in the same audience 
who were exposed to, but did not read the advertisement. 


The TvB, in substance, denies any significant correla- 
tion between advertisement readership and product 
interest. It is their view that readership is mainly hap- 
penstance, due to such “print crutches” as “girls, dogs 
and babies.” 


Thus the TvB would have us believe that women don’t 
read supermarket advertisements because of any inter- 
est in the purchase of food; that pure chance alone pre- 
vents their reading a hardware store ad instead on 
Thursday night. 


Of 200,000 readers of a newspaper on a given day, per- 
haps 1,000 read the used furniture ads in the classified 
section. In degree of interest in buying used furniture, 
the TvB would postulate no difference between the 1,000 
advertisement readers and the other 199,000 who didn’t 
read the used furniture advertisements. 


The TvB presumably would expect men and women to 
be exactly the same in readership of a cosmetics, gaso- 
line, or any other kind of advertisement: except for 
differences due to varying use of girls, dogs and babies 
in the advertising layout. 


What would compel the TvB to put itself in this absurd 
and untenable position? The answer—spelled out in 
more detail in the original article—is simply this: 


Unlike print media, there is no voluntary exposure to a 
broadcast program oriented by interest in the product 
being advertised. Hence a little advantage in prospect 
ratio among advertisement readers multiplies into a 
whopping total difference in any proper comparison of 
broadcast and print audiences. Furthermore, once it is 
admitted that the prospect ratio is higher among adver- 
tisement readers than among others in the same audi- 
ence, the rest is pure mathematics which cannot be 
denied. 


This was illustrated in my article by an example, built 
on plausible assumptions, which showed that a tele- 
vision program reaching 40 percent of an audience was 
equal, in number of active prospects reached, to a 196- 
line newspaper advertisement read by 15 percent of the 
same audience. I presented this simply to demonstrate 
that the prospect ratio is a vital and powerful element 
which must be taken explicitly into account in any 
proper comparison of media audiences. 


This clearly is no minor question, no idle squabble over 
research technique. I am dealing here with a funda- 
mental element which could have a revolutionary effect 
on major advertising programs. In this context, the 
TvB letter takes on special significance. If this.is the 
most valid criticism that can be offered—and presum- 
ably the TvB speaks for the entire television industry— 
my article may indeed qualify as the first step “in a 
more scientific approach to media decisions.” 


Alan S. Donnahoe 
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8 lao of the Year”—Anthony J. Machiedo “TONY” MACH IEDO 
SSS NAMED 

SPACE BUYER 

OF THE YEAR 


Winner tops 62 industrial space buyers 
in salesmen’s poll 


Anthony J. Machiedo, assistant media & 
rector at G. M. Basford Co., was designated re 
cently by the industrial space salesmen of the 
metropolitan area as “space buyer of the year’ 
over 62 other space buyers. The award was initt 
ated four years ago to “recognize exceptional pm 
fessional abilities demonstrated by the men whodp 
the media buying.” 

Another New Yorker who gravitated to the a¢ 
vertising business, Tony was born in Manhattap 
and spent all of his school years in Queens. Upon 
completing his first two years of high school, he 
started his business career by joining G. M. Bag 
ford as a stenographer. After a year or so, he 
decided to finish school and took a commercial 
night course at New York Prep. To complement his 
work at Basford, he enrolled in NYU night school 
and studied advertising. 

After becoming office manager and secretary t 
the president of the agency, he moved into the copy 
department just before World War II. He spent 
two years in the Air Force at Salt Lake City. At 
this time, Tony married a Jersey City girl. After 
the war, he returned to Basford as a Media Buyer 
and attended St. Peters College night school and 
majored in marketing. 

In the past 12 years Tony has noticed a definite 
improvement in the marketing information and 
service that space salesmen now provide. They are 
better prepared not only to define their publication 
more clearly, but also to impart clearer market it 2 
formation, enabling the space buyer to do a better 
job of selection. Over the years, Tony has seen 
better cooperation from clients in divulging mat 
keting and sales information which can be passed 
on to space salesmen for a better understanding of 
the publications to use for different products. 

Management of industrial companies seems 
be more aware of the importance of advertising 
and is devoting more time and money to this area. 
In Tony’s opinion, industrial advertising quality @& 
well as quantity is certain to improve over the 
years. 
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The “space salesman of the year” award went 
to J. Charles Todaro of CHEMICAL WEEK, a Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publication. Todaro, who topped 112 
names submitted by N I A A members, received a 
gold watch from committee chairman J. Paul Car- 
roll of American Brake Shoe Company. 

This year, for the first time, the nominations 
for space buyer were made by space salesmen, 
rather than a committee of previous winners. 

In 1948 the Industrial Advertising Association 
of New York (today the New York Chapter of the 
National Industrial Advertisers Association), 
made the first annual award to the “Space Sales- 
man of the Year.” 

Its purpose, said Mr. Carroll, 1957 committee 
chairman of the Space Salesman award, was to 
“recognize the salesman who did an intelligent job 
aiding the advertiser to select the proper media for 
his product ; and to improve the caliber of the men 


In 1954, according to J. Elton Touhig, 1957 com- 
mittee chairman for the “Space Buyer of the Year” 
award, the S B Y award was initiated by a group of 
former Space Salesmen of the Year. That year 
E. A. “Tim” Elliott, then vice president in charge 
of media at Fletcher D. Richards Agency was 
named. (Elliott is now at Ogilvy, Benson & Mather, 
Inc.) William H. Schink, vice president and media 
director of G. M. Basford Company, was honored in 
1955. 

Harold A. Wilt, space buyer at J. Walter Thomp- 
son, won last year. 

This year the Executive Council of the N. Y. 
Chapter of N I A A decided that the chapter would 
sponsor future awards to both the space buyers 
and space salesmen. 

The entire associate membership (salesmen) 
was polled. They voted for the persons on whom 
they called, who most nearly approached the best 
professional performance as measured by the 
Qualifications of a Good Space Buyer. 

Machiedo has been with Basford 29 years, hav- 
ing started there as an apprentice-secretary in 
1928. He was presented with an engraved gold 
watch by J. Elton Touhig, of CHEMICAL ENGI- 
NEERING, chairman of the award committee. 
Winners in both categories were determined on 
the basis of knowledge of industrial advertising, 


| selling space.” 
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and how it can best serve the advertiser. 


“Space Salesman of the Year’’—Charles Todaro 









































Runners-up in the space buyer category are: 
Gerald T. Arthur, manager, media department, 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. ; John J. Meskil, space 
buyer, Fletcher D. Richards, Inc.; Alvin R. Kracht, 
space buyer, J. M. Mathes, Inc. and Julian Gran, 
vice president and media director, Marsteller, 
Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed, Inc. 

Honorable mention in the space salesman divi- 
sion went to: Mel Storz, AVIATION WEEK; Jim 
Stangorone, MACHINE DESIGN; Tom Curtain, 
FORTUNE, and George Skelton, PETROLEUM 
REFINERY. 











IT’S A HAPPY TIME for Anthony Machiedo, at 
left, as he accepts a gold wrist watch awarded to 
him as the “Space Buyer of the Year” by vote of 
the industrial space salesmen of the New York 
metropolitan area, who honored him for his “ez- 


Anthony Machiedo measured up to 


These qualifications in winning his award 


KNOWLEDGE OF INDUSTRIAL 
ADVERTISING 


A. Has he a basic understanding of the funda- 
mentals of industrial advertising as a sales 
tool? 

. Does he understand the simple arithmetic of 
advertising in terms of doing faster, cheaper, 
and more frequently some of the sales jobs that 
otherwise must be done at higher cost by sales- 
men alone? 

>. In short, can he talk on even terms with space 
salesmen who understand good advertising— 
and can he help educate those who are floun- 
dering? 





ceptional professional abilities.” Presentation i 
being made by J. Elton Touhig, center, awank 
committee chairman of the New York Chapter, 
National Industrial Advertisers Association, whilk 
George Bowen, right, chapter president looks @ 


OBJECTIVES AND PROBLEMS 


A. Does he try to help the space salesman unde 
stand what the advertiser’s sales and advert 
ing objectives are? 

. Does he try to tell what the product features 
are that might be of particular interest to th 
prospects in the field under consideration? 

. Does he try to tell how he rates the markets his 
company is aiming at and describe the funt 
tional groups in those markets who influence 
purchases of the product? 

. Does he describe his company’s methods of dit 
tribution ; tell to what extent sales contacts aft 
made direct by salesmen, through dealem, 
through wholesalers, etc.? 
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LIGENT, PERTINENT QUESTIONING 
he seek essential information on such matters 


market the publication serves and what 

slume of the product in question it accounts 
? 

» relative importance of various functional 

er pups within that market, their buying in- 

uence or direct buying power? 

How the particular publication serves, editori- 

‘ally, the job interests and needs of the market, 

and how well it covers them geographically and 

1 umerically ? 

“To what extent the physical characteristics of 

/the publication, such as format, constitute a 

" promotional advantage? 

/Full information on the organization behind 

the publication? 


ITIVE OR NEGATIVE BUYING JOB 

Does he spend too much time ee the 
magazine with competitors? 

Does he ask for suggestions on things the read- 
ers might want to know about the product in 
» question, as a clue to the most profitable use 
' of space that might be bought? 

. Does he welcome information about readers to 
» learn about their interests, needs, and confu- 
" sions in relation to various types of products? 
me D. Does he welcome visits from editors to discuss 
ion is trends in the market and possibly to suggest 
wards things that might be said about the product? 


whks INTERVIEW SPACE SALESMEN 

90.4 OFTEN ENOUGH 

A. Will he see a space representative whenever he 
has something of real interest concerning the 
paper, the market, or whenever he feels he can 
offer some constructive suggestions? 

B. Does he keep space representatives waiting un- 
duly, or is he punctual when appointments have 
been arranged? 





PERSONALITY 

A. Does he follow through on promises made? 

B. Does he work intelligently, tactfully, and con- 
siderately with space salesmen to explore pos- 
sible advantages of the paper on his list? 

C. Does he pave the way for the space salesman 
to see others who should know the story of how 
the publication might fill a need? 

D. Can he turn a salesman down gracefully, with 
the attitude that, after all, right or wrong, he 
is trying to do the best he can with the money 
at hand? 
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E. Does he give the impression he thinks himself 
far superior to the man calling on him? 

F. Does he expect too much by way of entertain- 
ment? 


Some Do's and Don'ts of 
Business Media Buying 


by Anthony J. Machiedo 


Do — 


Get basic knowledge of industrial advertising fun- 

damentals 

Learn as much as possible about the product 

Carefully study the sales and advertising 
objectives of your client 

Gain as much knowledge as possible about indus- 
trial markets—the people or buying influences 
who comprise these markets 

Relate client’s sales objectives to media in desired 
markets 

Be objective in your thinking 

Keep appointments with the salesmen 

Give the salesman an opportunity to tell his story 

Work with the salesman as a team .. . he may and 
probably does have valuable market information 

Use all the tools available in selecting media .. . 
and your unbiased, considered judgment 

Industrial Marketing Data Book 

Industry statistics a) government 


b) Publisher’s research depart- 
ments ad infinitum 


Standard Rate & Data Service 
Circulation statements 
Independent readership studies— 
ARF Market studies 


Don’t — 

Keep salesmen “cooling his heels’ in the reception 
room 

Cancel appointments arbitrarily 

Be evasive with salesmen .. . tell them all you 
know about the particular product and cam- 
paign ; they may be able to help you 

Mislead a salesman .. . if you don’t know the an- 
swer, admit it and tell him you'll get the answer 
from the client; he’ll respect your honesty 

Monopolize the conversation ; the salesman is sup- 
posed to do the talking 

Tackle media selection with preconceived ideas ; be 
flexible in your thinking 

Depend on circulation figures alone ; editorial is the 
crux of the matter 

Expect publishers to run “puffs” on your client’s 


products eee 
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conducted by 
Harry J. Johnson 


Research Consultant 


DAILY NEWSPAPER RATES 
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CONTINUE TO RISE 


Year To Date Analysis Reflects 5 Year Trend 
































Daily newspaper flat line rates, circulation 
cost per million continue to rise. Average ci 
tion of all daily papers rose 1.2% from 19§ 
1957, 3.5% from 1952 to 1957 (five years). Dy 
ing the same time periods the average flat 
rates increased 4.4% and 18.4%, producing 
rise in the line cost-per-million circulation 
3.1% and 14.3%. The consumer price index (eg 
of-living index) rose 3.1% and 4.5%, for the 
one year and five year periods. During the 
five months of 1957 (January 15, 1957 to June 
1957) the average line rates and cost-per-mil 
have gone up an additional 2.2%. So far this 
the average line rates and cost-per-million in 
circulation groups rose from one to three pere 

The “average newspaper” in each of the e 
circulation groups did not grow or change qj 
price structure as did the average of all daily 

papers. For example, in the largest circu n 
group, those papers with 400,000 or larger cit 
culations, and those papers in the 50,000 to 9 
999 group, the increase in the cost per million ® 
jumped over 20% in five years. This greatly 
ceeds that in all other groups, partially because® 
these two groups experienced declines in 
average circulations. F 

The summaries of the changes appear below far 
the “average newspaper” in each of the ei 
circulation groups during the one year pe 

January 1956 to January 1957; the five 
period, January 1952 to January 1957; and t 
year to date, January 15, 1957 to June 15, 18 

The source for these data are SRDS Ne 

paper Rates and Data for January 1952, 19587 
1957 and June 1957. Those newspapers that had 
rate changes effective on January 1, 1957, and 
whose rates reflected these revisions in the Jam 
uary SRDS Newspaper book have not been 

cluded in the 1957 to date changes. 140 

papers fall in this category. Another 265 dail 

newspapers have changed their flat line 

(only two papers lowered line rates) between 

mid-January (date of the SRDS Newspaper book) 

to mid-June. 
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ALL DAILY NEWSPAPERS , 
1564 53,883,765 $203.5815 34,452 $ .1301 $ 3.78 





1585 55,814,524 233.9660 35,214 -1476 4.19 
1588 56,614,575 244.7630 35,668 1.2 3.15 -1541 44 18.4 4.32 3.1 14.3 
.1575 2.2 4.4) 2.1 










400,000 AND OVER CIRCULATION 






9 12,884,623 24.0100 678,138 1.2637 1.86 
20 12,987,383 27.5600 649,369 1.3780 2.12 
21 13,548,210 30.6700 645,153 —0.6 4.9 1.4605 6.0 15.6 2.26 6.6 21.5 





1.4971 2.5 2.32 27 










200,000 TO 399,999 CIRCULATION 


















1952 41 ‘11,459,597 27.9100 272,847 6807 2.44 
1956 45 ‘112,410,908 32.7200 275,798 7271 2.64 
1957 45 —«-12,408,658 33.0500 275,748 . 00 7. 7344 1.0 7.8 266 08 9.0 
ilion 7566 3.0 274 30 
year 100,000 TO 299,999 CIRCULATION 
n all Bigs 54 7,932,427 22.8700 146,897 ° - A235 2.88 
cent, § 1956 52 7,413,496 23.2100 142,567 A463 3.13 
sight | 50 —s- 7,125,155 23.2800 142,503 —o1 —30 A656 43 9.9 3.27 45 13.5 
: peg 4780 . 2.4 
> its 











laily 50,000 TO 99,999 CIRCULATION 

ition | 1952 96 6,973,419 23.4646 72,640 2444 3.36 

cir. | 19% WwW 7,846,307 30.9210 70,687 2785 3.94 
1957 114 __ 8,138,245 32.8450 71,388 Su. ee 288) 3.4 17.8 4.04 25 20.2 

99,- B june 2933 1.8 4.11 17 

lion 

ex 25,000 TO 49,999 CIRCULATION 

use 239 4,987,440 $ 23.0150 35,881 $ .1656 $ 461 

© Bt 1956 149 5,167,502 26.3000 34,681 1765 5.09 

heir #1957 151 5,260,663 27.8000 34,839 04 —29 1841 57 11.2 5.28 3.7 14.5 

June 1886 ? . 























for 10,000 TO 24,999 CIRCULATION 
ght 1952 330 5,158,944 33.1600 15,633 1004 6.43 
od, 1956 360 5,580,842 39.7460 15,502 1104 7.12 
ear 197 373 5,798,705 42.5100 15,46) eo eS 1140 3.2 13.5 7.33 29 14.0 
June 1159 ? t 
the 
aT. 5,000 TO 9,999 CIRCULATION 
vs ff 1952 405 2,837,772 26.3050 7,007 0649 9.27 
56, § 406 2,852,496 29.1050 7,026 0717 ° 10.20 
1957 403 2,833,455 29.9100 7,031 01 0.4 0742 3.4 143 10.56 3.5 13.9 
ad june 0756 ; ; 
nd y 
> LESS THAN 5,000 CIRCULATION 
ne 1982 480 1,649,543 22.8469 3,437 0475 13.85 
1956 442 1,555,590 24.4040 3,519 0552 15.69 
'- Bf 1957 43) 1,528,484 24.6980 3,546 07 3.2 0573 36 20.6 16.16 3.0 16.7 
ly June . .0580 ‘ 1,2 
eg 
on 
.) 


Source: SRDS Newspaper Rates and Data; January 1952, 1956, 1957 and June 1957 issues. 
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Media/trends . . . is a regular 
service feature. It will keep 
readers informed of changes in 
media rates, policies or prac- 
tices as such changes occur. 
From time to time Media/trends 






will attempt to predict what 
these changes portend for the 
future. 


conducted by 


Harry J. Johnson 


Research Consultant 
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Year To Date Analysis Reflects 5 Year Trend 









Daily newspaper flat line rates, circulation ang 
cost per million continue to rise. Average circula. 
tion of all daily papers rose 1.2‘ from 1956 ty 
1957, 3.5°° from 1952 to 1957 (five years). Dur. 
ing the same time periods the average flat ling 

rates increased 4.4‘¢ and 18.4, producing 4 4 
rise in the line cost-per-million circulation of § june! 
3.1% and 14.3°7. The consumer price index (cost. 

of-living index) rose 3.1°% and 4.5‘, for the sam 

one year and five year periods. During the first a 
five months of 1957 (January 15, 1957 to June 15, § 1957 
1957) the average line rates and cost-per-million June | 
have gone up an additional 2.2‘c. So far this year 

the average line rates and cost-per-million in all 195) 
circulation groups rose from one to three percent, J 1956 

The “average newspaper” in each of the eight 
circulation groups did not grow or change its} 
price structure as did the average of all daily 
papers. For example, in the largest circulation } 1952 
group, those papers with 400,000 or larger cir- ] jo. 
culations, and those papers in the 50,000 to 99, § June’ 
999 group, the increase in the cost per million 
jumped over 20‘: in five vears. This greatly ex- 
ceeds that in all other groups, partially because 
these two groups experienced declines in their 
average circulations. 

The summaries of the changes appear below for 
the “average newspaper” in each of the eight 
circulation groups during the one year period, 
January 1956 to January 1957; the five year 
period, January 1952 to January 1957; and the 
year to date, January 15, 1957 to June 15, 1957. 

The source for these data are SRDS News 
paper Rates and Data for January 1952, 1956, 
1957 and June 1957. Those newspapers that had 
rate changes effective on January 1, 1957, and 
whose rates reflected these revisions in the Jan- 
uary SRDS Newspaper book have not been rein- 
cluded in the 1957 to date changes. 140 news- 
papers fall in this category. Another 265 daily 
newspapers have changed their flat line rates 
(only two papers lowered line rates) between 
mid-January (date of the SRDS Newspaper book) 
to mid-June. 
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1952 
TN andm 1956 
: 1957 
rcula. June 1957 
56 to 
Dur. 
t line & 1952 
1956 
Ng 8B 957 
MN of june 1957 
( cost. 
Same 
1952 
first 1956 
1e 15, #1957 
illion  2#e 1957 
year 
Dall Figs 
cent, § 1956 
. 1957 
‘ight june 1957 
> its | 
laily 
‘tion | 1952 
cir | 
99,- B june 1957 
lion 
eX- 
1952 
USE Bogs 
leir 1957 
June 1957 
for 
ght BF os. 
od, # 1956 
1957 
at BE une 1957 
the 
1. & 
vs- Bf 1952 
, 19 
6, - 
ad # June 1957 
nd 
ne- 
1952 
Dr FF i956 
s- Bf 1957 
ly ff June 1957 
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1564 
1585 
1588 


19 
20 
21 


4) 
45 
45 


54 
52 
50 


96 
WI 
114 


139 


151 


330 


373 


405 


403 


480 
442 
43) 


53,883,765 
55,814,524 
56,614,575 


12,884,623 
12,987,383 
13,548,210 


11,459,597 
12,410,908 
12,408,658 


7,932,427 
7,413,496 
7,125,155 


6,973,419 
7,846,307 
8,138,245 


4,987,440 
5,167,502 
5,260,663 


5,158,944 
5,580,842 
5,798,705 


2,837,772 
2,852,496 
2,833,455 


1,649,543 
1,555,590 
1,528,484 


$203.5815 34,452 $ .1301 
233.9660 35,214 1476 
244.7630 35,668 1.2 3.15 .1541 44 
250.0430 .1575 2.2 

400,000 AND OVER CIRCULATION 
24.0100 678,138 1.2637 
27.5600 649,369 1.3780 
30.6700 645,153 —0.6 —4.9 1.4605 6.0 
31.4400 1.4971 2.5 
200,000 TO 399,999 CIRCULATION 
27.9100 272,847 .6807 
32.7200 275,798 727) 
33.0500 275,748 0.0 1.1 7344 1.0 
34.0500 .7566 3.0 
100,000 TO 299,999 CIRCULATION 
22.8700 146,897 .4235 
23.2100 142,567 4463 
23.2800 142,503 —0.1 —3.0 4656 4.3 
23.9000 .4780 2.6 
50,000 TO 99,999 CIRCULATION 
23.4646 72,640 2444 
30.9210 70,687 .2785 
32.8450 71,388 , 1.1 —1.8 2881 3.4 
33.4450 .2933 1.8 
25,000 TO 49,999 CIRCULATION 
$ 23.0150 35,881 $ .1656 
26.3000 34,681 .1765 
27.8000 34,839 0.4 —2.9 .1841 5.7 
28.4750 .1886 2.4 
10,000 TO 24,999 CIRCULATION 
33.1600 15,633 .1004 
39.7460 15,502 .1104 
42.5100 15,461 —0.3 —1.1 .1140 3. 
43.2400 .1159 1.6 
5,000 TO 9,999 CIRCULATION 
26.3050 7,007 .0649 
29.1050 7,026 .07 17 
29.9100 7,031 01 0.4 0742 3.4 
30.4900 .0756 1.8 
LESS THAN 5,000 CIRCULATION 
22.8469 3,437 .0475 
24.4040 3,519 0552 
24.6980 3,546 0.7 3.2 .0573 3.6 
25.0030 .0580 1.2 
Source: SRDS Newspaper Rates and Data; January 1952, 





% 
1956-57 1952-57 
% % 


Plat 
Line 
Rate 


ALL DAILY NEWSPAPERS 


and 
1/57-6/57 
% 


% 


18.4 


15.6 


7.8 


99 


17.8 


11.2 


13.5 


14.3 


20.6 


1956, 


Cost-per- 
Million 1/ 
Circulation 


$ 3.78 
4.19 
4.32 
4.41 


1.86 
2.12 
2.26 
2.32 


2.44 
2.64 
2.66 
2.74 


2.88 
3.13 
3.27 
3.35 


3.36 
3.94 
4.04 
4.11 


$ 4.61 
5.09 
5.28 
5.4) 


6.43 
7.12 
7.33 
7.46 


9.27 
10.20 
10.56 
10.76 


13.85 
15.69 
16.16 
16.36 





57-6/57 
% 


Nw 


6.6 
2.7 


0.8 
3.0 


4.5 
2.4 
2.5 
1.7 
3.7 


2.5 


2.9 
1.8 


1.2 


. % Change Flat % Change 
Average 1/56-1/57 1/52-1/57 Line 1/56-1/57 1/52-1/57 
and 


% 


14.3 


21.5 


9.0 


13.5 


20.2 


14.5 


14.0 


13.9 


16.7 





1957 and June 1957 issues. 
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FIRM FOUNDATION 


FOR MEDIA EVALUATION 


The Functions of the ABC 


By Alan T. Wolcott, 


Vice-President Audit Bureau of Circulations 


A native Nebraskan, Alan Wolcott obtained 
a degree in Business Administration at 

the University of Nebraska in 1937, and 
joined the General Electric Company as a 
member of its business training course. 


While with GE. he held various advertising 
positions, rising to the post of Manager, 
Media Services at Company headquarters in 
New York City. In this position he aided 

in the formulation of over-all product 
advertising objectives and plans for all 
divisions, involving the coordination of 
campaigns in over 1100 newspapers, 

700 periodicals and several radio and 

TV programs. 


© 


In May, 1954, Alan came to the 


Audit Bureau of Circulations and the following 


month was elected vice-president. As the 


V-P, he works closely with James N. Shryock, 


President and Managing Director, in carrying 
out the work of the Bureau. 


Mr. Wolcott is married and resides in 
Glen Ellyn, Illinois. 
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O MATTER how far one researches the hig. 

tory of the common carpenter’s hammer, he 
will find little real change in the essential need 
which this tool was developed. When the metal 
supplanted the wooden peg, only refinements of 
the same basic tool were necessary. 

So it is with the circulation data provided by the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations. No other single ee 
ment in the history of advertising and publishing 
has equalled the profound effect of the Bureau and 
its introduction of the first really scientific media 
buying tools. 

And despite the increased application of scien 
tific principles to the task of media selection, no 
one has devised a tool of any greater basic impor- 
tance to the media buyer than ABC reports. 

While it is a basic tool, the ABC report has never 
contained all the information needed to form aceuw 
rate and complete media evaluations. This discus- 
sion is predicated on this acknowledgement. It is 
also predicated on the sincere belief that judgment 
as to the comparative value of circulation of vari- 
ous types, sizes, and methods of procurement rests 
with the individual media buyer—but that essen- 
tial to any informed media decision must always 
be the understanding and application of substan- 
tiated data and known facts. 

The circulation information in ABC reports 
form the firm foundation from which media re 
search and analyses may be carried on and to whieh 
supposititious experimental projections must ulti 
mately be resolved. 

Perhaps the greatest need in media research 
today is not so much new dimensions of media 
measurement, but better understanding, applica- 
tion, and refinement of existing and essential tools. 

ABC reports provide facts about pubticaticn au- 
diences—how many people, their location, and how 


they were influenced to be a part of each audience. 


The following is a review of many of the types of 
information provided as audited facts to help you 
in determining the best values in print media. 
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Magazines 





Since consumer magazines vary in so many ways 
from one another, as to size, shape, editorial con- 
tent, distribution, circulation, business practices, 
and in the field they attempt to cover, comparable 
data about each are essential to professional media 

* ? evaluation. 

The media buyer, knowing the product to be ad- 
yertised and the distribution of that product, must 
determine which magazine audience is the best 
possible target for his advertising message and 
which magazine’s distribution pattern will best 
complement the market for the product. 

General knowledge tells him which of the avail- 
able magazines are most likely to fit the broad re- 
quirements of his campaign. In addition, the intro- 
ductory information in ABC consumer magazine 
reports provides a definition of the particular mag- 
azine’s specialty ; the class, industry, or field that 
it serves. 

Once a tentative list of magazines is selected, the 
sifting can begin by weighing and comparing the 
significant and fundamental circulation values set 
forth in ABC Publisher’s Statements and Audit 
Reports. 
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How much circulation? 


If the product is such that advertising strategy 
calls for the greatest number of distributed copies 
within a given type of market, the end figures in 
the ABC reports, total paid and total unpaid, are 
sufficient criteria. This, however, is seldom the 
case. 
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How much circulation is subscription 
and how much newsstand? 


ABC offers no opinion on the information it re- 
ports. However, media buyers can and do place 
their own relative values on the manner in which 
! copies are purchased. 

' The breakdown of paid circulation gives totals 
for an average issue by subscriptions and by single 
copy sales. Subscription sales are further broken 
down with sub-totals for individual sales and sales 

in lots of 11 or more. Single copy sales are broken 

down to show sub-totals for sales through retail 

outlets, sales through boys, and sales in lots of 11 

or more, and all other sales not distinctly subscrip- 

tion sales. 
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Product distribution and circulation patterns. 


Information on the amount of circulation going 
to cities of varying population sizes and on the geo- 
graphical dispersion of the circulation is helpful in 
selecting the publications which most closely fol- 
low the distribution pattern of the product. 

ABC reports give two breakdowns for this in- 
formation. The first is by population groups. 
Shown in this breakdown are totals of both sub- 
scription circulation and single copy sales of the 
publication by population group. Also shown is the 
percentage of the total delivered in each popula- 
tion group, a figure which can be compared with 
the percentage of the total population living in the 
specific group. 

In addition to this breakdown, a complete geo- 
graphic breakdown, again by subscription and 
single copy sales, is made. This breakdown gives 
paid circulation in each of the categories for each 
state or province. 

Thus, the circulation pattern of a magazine un- 
der consideration can be compared with the dis- 
tribution pattern of the product. Since all ABC 
reports for magazine members contain these paid 
circulation breakdowns, the patterns of competing 
publications are directly comparable, not only with 
the product distribution, but also with the circula- 
tion patterns of one another. 

Unlike the circulation breakdown of the manner 
in which the magazine is purchased (which is an 
average for the period covered by the report), 
these latter two analyses are of the paid portion 
of actual issues. Because actual issue circulation 
often varies from the average, the Bureau reports 
in each case the percentage of variance greater or 
less than the actual issue total. 


How does current circulation compare 
with previous circulation? 

This, again, can be analyzed in a number of 
ways. 

Each ABC Audit Report (white report) gives a 
four-year tabulation of the publication’s paid cir- 
culation, shown by quarterly averages. With this 
information, growth patterns, seasonal fluctua- 
tions, etc., can be evaluated. This information is 
shown as the last item in the ABC report. 

Also reported is the growth from issue to issue. 
Since it is possible that a greatly abnormal circula- 
tion on a single issue of a publication could distort 
the averages shown in the ABC report, the Bureau 
also reports the paid circulation for each issue dur- 
ing the period covered. 

Long period circulation trends, based on ABC 
figures, are also available. For many years the 
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Bureau has compiled circulation trend data and 
has cooperated with allied associations such as the 
Association of National Advertisers in providing 
basic circulation information for magazine circu- 
lation trend studies. 

Further study of changing circulation patterns 
of a magazine can be made by comparing the cur- 
rent geographic breakdown of paid circulation 
with similar breakdowns on previous reports. 


How was the magazine's circulation obtained- 


Again, ABC does not evaluate the facts that it 
reports. It is well established, however, that buy- 
ing media for the sake of sheer numbers of sub- 
scriber or single copy purchases is seldom done. 
There are just as many ways of influencing cir- 
culation as there are dangers in buying advertising 
without facts. And, while the weights that each 
media buyer places on the various data about each 
publication’s circulation procurement methods 
vary, it is likely that this information gets concen- 
trated appraisal when it comes to sifting circula- 
tion values. 

The amount of circulation obtained at author- 
ized or basic prices and the amount procured 
through the use of reduced prices are indicative of 
the type of circulation promotion used by the pub- 
lisher. The subscription and single copy prices, 
which must be a matter of record by having been 
published in the magazine, are reported by ABC. 
Also shown is the circulation production gained 
through combination sales prices and quantity 
prices. 

Information reported on channels of subscrip- 
tion sales discloses how subscriptions sold during 
the period covered by the report were obtained in 
terms of who actually ordered them—by mail to 
the publisher, salesmen, association, etc. Since the 
extent to which premiums were used in procuring 
subscriptions is another consideration in media 
evaluation, the use of premiums and the produc- 
tion based on this use is reported. Also, reports 
show whether or not any subscription production 
during the period was sponsored and if so, how 
much. 

Publisher members are allowed to serve copies 
to subscribers for up to three months beyond the 
normal expiration date of the subscription and still 
credit the subscription as paid if at least 50 percent 
of the basic annual subscription price has been 
paid. In some instances, it may take almost that 
long for renewal information to come from the 
subscriber, through an intermediary such as a 
catalog agency, and finally be entered in the pub- 
lisher’s records. 
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Information on the number of subscriptions egy. 
ried by a publication in arrears up to three mor ' 
could, however, indicate a marked difference he 
tween magazines. Therefore, information on “an. 
rears” is reported. é 

The Bureau also reports whether or not the pub 
lication uses collection stimulants and the numbe 
of subscriptions for which such collection methods 
were used. 

Any information which the Bureau feels is neg. 
essary to supplement previous information in the 
report is explained in the final section of the report 
Information here might range from a descriptigy 


of the premium used and the production from 


kind of premium, to an explanation of how data in 
a specific paragraph was developed. 


Farm Publications 


Media buyers seeking rural or agricultural at 
diences are supplied with circulation information 
comparable to that which ABC provides on com 
sumer magazines, with three exceptions. 

First, the information regarding the field served 
by individual farm publication members is more 
definitive. Since many farm publications specializ 
in covering types of farming, the information om 
the field served tells the media buyer whether the 
subscribers would be more apt, for example, to buy 
milking machines, branding irons, or laying mash, 

The second difference between the farm publica- 
tion and magazine information is the fact that bulk 
distribution (copies purchased in lots of 11 @ 
more) is not included in the paid totals of farm 
publications. The ABC rule, by which bulk sales 
are deducted from farm publication paid, arose out 
of the practice of some publications selling copies 
in quantity to merchants and banks who, in turn, 
distributed copies free to patrons. 

And, third, whereas the breakdown of consumer 
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magazine circulation by population groups is 
shown by single copy and subscription sales, the 
farm publication breakdown goes farther to show 


a8 paid circulation by rural delivery and non-rural 


delivery. While rural delivery is not the indication 


‘pub ® of rural farm-type living it once was, it is still the 
mber# pest auditable index available. Until current 
thods studies find a better index, the actual characteris- 

tices of the publication’s subscribers are a matter 
‘Nee. @ of further research outside the report. Certainly 
n the B the information in ABC reports, which permits an 
port, # analysis of the degree of concentration of paid cir- 


lation distributed by rural delivery in low popu- 
lation groups, can be valuable in appraising a pub- 


tain @ jication’s rural audience. 





In virtually every other respect, the information 
in the farm publication and consumer magazine 
ABC reports is comparable. 














Business Publications 

Since the function of business publications dif- 
fer generally from that of consumer magazines and 
farm publications, much of the information pro- 
vided media buyers through ABC reports differs, 
too. 

Because of the technical nature of the editorial 





content of most business publications, the media 

buyer has the problem of trying to determine the 

editorial vitality and reader service of a publica- 

» tion covering a field, or industry, or profession, in 
which he often at best has only a layman’s under- 
standing. 

Reader enthusiasm or response to a particular 
business publication’s editorial program cannot be 
audited by standards comparable to those main- 
tained for auditing paid circulation. However, 
many facts about the publication’s circulation, 
which can be ABC-audited, can, in given situations 
and when appraised in the light of other knowledge 
about the publication, give the media buyer evi- 
dence of the value of the publication’s editorial pro- 

gram and suitability as an advertising medium. 


> 
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Where the media buyer might well ask “How 
much? Where?” and then “Who?” in the case of 
other periodicals, he is likely to begin his business 
publication circulation research with the question 
“Who?” 


Business analysis of subscribers. 

Knowing that business publications appeal edi- 
torially to specialized audiences, based on indus- 
trial, occupational, or professional interests, the 
media buyer searches for the publication whose 
circulation contains the largest number of likely 
prospects, or people who influence the purchase of 
the product or service being advertised. 

ABC reports provide a reliable and highly useful 
analysis of the total paid subscriptions of each bus- 
iness publication member, with this circulation 
broken down by the subscriber’s business and/or 
occupation. 

The ABC business analysis is particularly im- 
portant for several reasons. First, it is mandatory 
that the breakdowns for publications serving the 
same field or profession be identical. Because of 
this, the circulations of competing publications are 
directly comparable. Second, the classifications 





On a typical working day, the 70-man A B C field audit- 
ing staff is spread out between such places as Fort St. 
John, British Columbia; and San Salvador, El Salva- 
dor; or San Juan, Puerto Rico; and Hilo, Hawaii. This 
map illustrates the distribution of the field auditors for 
a given day. The larger dots indicate cities in which 
more than one auditor is working. 
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used in the breakdowns of each ABC business pub- 
lication are reviewed at least once every three years 
to ensure up-dating, to meet changing conditions 
in the field and/or changing patterns of the publi- 
cation’s editorial or distribution program. And, 
third, in many cases advertiser and agency media 
buyers are queried for suggestions on what infor- 
mation the breakdown should contain. 

Since this breakdown is an analysis of an actual 
issue, the Bureau shows the percentage, greater 
or less, by which the circulation of this issue dif- 
fers from the average issue of the publication for 
the period covered in the report. 


Geographic analysis of paid circulation. 


As with other media, it is often desirable that 
circulation patterns of business publications fit the 
geographic distribution of the product or service 
offered. Accordingly, a geographic breakdown of 
the publication’s paid circulation is given for an 
actual issue, and is shown with state or province 
totals as well as regional totals. 

Like the magazines and farm publications, the 
business publication’s average paid circulation is 
also broken down by subscriptions and single copy 
sales. Sub-totals show paid circulation on indi- 
vidual subscriptions, association, group (for em- 
ployees, branches, and subsidiaries), and subscrip- 
tion sales in lots of 5 or more (for other than em- 
ployees, branches, and subsidiaries of purchasers) . 

While business publications generally have few 
single copy sales, this information is also reported. 

Separate from the figures on average paid cir- 
culation, but audited for totals, is information re- 
garding the publication’s average unpaid distribu- 
tion. Currently, this information is broken down 
as to prospective subscribers, advertiser and 
agency copies, and all other unpaid. 

Like other periodicals, business publications 
provide through ABC reports a breakdown of ac- 
tual paid circulation for each issue covered by the 
report. 

How was publication's paid circulation obtained? 

The Bureau provides much the same type of 
qualitative information on new and renewal sub- 
scription production for business publications as 
it does for other periodicals. The analyses of such 
production are made in terms of subscriptions se- 
cured through the various price arrangements, 
production by various channels of subscription 
sales, whether or not the subscriptions were se- 
cured with the use of premiums and, if so, how 
many; the number of association subscriptions: 
and the duration of subscriptions ordered. 

Where farm publications and consumer maga- 
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zines are not required to show the percentag 4 the 
paid subscribers who renewed their subscrip Pare 


reporting of this information is mandatory the 
ABC business publications. The ABC renewal ig the 
formation shows both the percentage of renewakl con 
for the 12-month period analyzed, and the ¢ ing 
figures showing total expirations and the total tim 
renewals for the period. Renewal percentages am® per 
often considered indicative of subscriber conf. I 
dence. ing 


Again in business publication reports the Bu que 
reau provides explanatory information to supple § ch: 
ment the figures shown. PF Yfor 
Circulation trends. ; ho 

Paid circulation by issues is supplied in all bug. | 
ness publication reports. And, the Audit Repo § *” 
carries in its final paragraph, the publication’s pai 
circulation by quarterly averages for a four-year 
period. Circulation fluctuations within specie 
markets, both in terms of occupation and industry, 
and geographic location, are readily available hy 
the comparison of current ABC reports with pre 
vious reports of the business publication unde 
observation. 

















Newspapers 

Since newspapers are generally considered by 
media buyers for their ability to give a product’ 
advertising highly concentrated coverage withina 
given geographic market, the type of information § 
ABC provides on newspapers differs greatly from 
that on periodicals. 





Market definitions. of 
Since geographic markets are, in the newspaper ee 
sense, concentrated units of population, the Be us 


reau defines each daily newspaper member’s ma ve 
ket in terms of city zones, retail trading zones, and di 
all other. Here is an instance where ABC relies of te 


economic market data and census figures, rather 

than the characteristics of the subscribers or scope cl 

of the publication, for market definitions. ri 
The city zone includes the corporate limits of b 
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the city of publication and may include contiguous 


- reas having the same built-up characteristics as 


the central city. Boundaries are developed with 
the use of census figures for minor civil divisions 
composing the contiguous area, an occupied dwell- 
ing unit count, transportation facilities, and often- 
times a personal inspection of the area by a mem- 
ber of the Bureau’s staff. 

In determining a definition for the retail trad- 
ing zone of the city of publication, the Bureau 
queries a representative portion of retail mer- 
chants to learn where their customers live. This in- 
ormation is related to such things as transporta- 
‘tion facilities, traffic flow over regular arteries, 
length of time required to travel to the central city, 
and the extent or degree of delivery to the outlying 
area. 

In each of these zonal definitions, the Bureau 
attempts to develop boundaries according to Bu- 
reau of Census units such as counties, minor civil 
divisions, census tracts, and/or enumeration dis- 
tricts, so that accurate population figures can be 
plotted against actual market definitions and 
against previous population reports. Density of 
circulation coverage, or the lack of circulation cov- 
erage, is never used as a deciding factor in de- 
termining the market zone definitions. 

The designation all other applies to the area of 


“circulation distribution not specifically within the 


other two zones. 

In the reports of each daily newspaper, ABC 
includes the latest available census population fig- 
ures for the city and retail trading zones and, in 
the annual Audit Report, gives the latest census 
occupied dwelling unit figure for the city zone. 

Most reports for ABC weekly newspapers do 
not contain this zonal breakdown. For weekly 
newspapers located in urban areas, neighborhood 
or community breakdowns are used. For weekly 
newspapers located outside urban areas and which 
are audited biennially, market definitions are not 
considered necessary. 


How much circulation? 


ABC breaks down the average paid circulation 
of the newspaper both by total distributed within 
each zone and usually by the method of distribution 
used (carrier delivery, dealers and carriers, street 
vendors, and mail subscriptions) . Paid circulation 
distributed within each zone is directly relatable 
to the population of the zone. 

Distribution sold in lots of 11 or more is not in- 
cluded in paid for newspapers and is shown sepa- 
rate of both the paid totals and the unpaid distri- 
bution. The average unpaid distribution is broken 
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down in terms of arrears, service copies, agency 
and complimentary copies. 


Circulation and product distribution. 

In many cases product distribution is confined 
to outlets located in specific areas of a given mar- 
ket and, therefore, it is important to the media 
buyer to know more detailed information as to the 
paper’s distribution pattern. This information is 
also essential in determining effective coverage by 
a given newspaper in areas outside the primary 
market area—subsidiary markets in which the 
advertiser may also have outlets for his product. 

ABC reports provide a breakdown of an actual 
day’s distribution in towns receiving 25 or more 
copies in detail by counties, as well as the total only 
for towns receiving less than 25 copies. The detail 
breakdown is tabulated by method of distribution 
as well as amount so distributed. 


Dwelling unit figures 

Occupied dwelling unit figures for the city zone 
are shown in this breakdown, so that comparison 
may be drawn between distribution and family 
units. Since the distribution figures shown in this 
breakdown are of an actual issue, percentages 
greater or less than the totals by zones, as com- 
pared to the average for the period of the report, 
are also given. Within the breakdown, the totals 
shown for city zone, for counties, for states or 
provinces, and all other are further compared with 
the average paid circulation figures of the report 
by means of an “adjusted” figure. 

Counties making up metropolitan areas, as es- 
tablished by the U. S. Census Bureau, are identi- 
fied in ABC Audit Reports and publishers have 
the option of reporting metropolitan area circula- 
tion totals. 


Press run and time of editions. 

ABC provides information on each edition of 
newspapers, giving press time, date printed, date 
issued, net press run, the scheduled release of these 
copies, and the approximate distribution of these 
editions by city and retail trading zones and all 
other. 

Likewise, the Bureau provides information re- 
lating to the publisher’s policy in respect to adver- 
tising carried in each edition. 


Circulation trends. 

Since populations are constantly shifting with- 
in given markets, it is important for the media 
buyer to know whether or not the circulation pat- 
tern of the newspaper is keeping pace. Comparison 
of current distribution breakdowns with previous 
ABC reports on the newspaper, plus the analysis 
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of population movements within the market will 
reveal to what extent the paper has met changing 
conditions. 

As in the case of other ABC publications, the 
newspaper Audit Report gives a four-year paid 
circulation trend tabulation by quarterly averages. 


Oualitative information. 

As in the case of periodicals, the methods of 
circulation procurement are important in the quali- 
tative evaluation of a newspaper’s circulation 
audience, answering the basic question, ““How was 
the subscriber influenced to be a part of its audi- 
ence?” ’ 

The Bureau’s newspaper reports include an 
analysis of carrier and mail subscription sales in 
terms of production within the period covered by 
the report with totals for premium, combination, 
and special offers; clubs; contests, both those in- 
volving subscription contracts and those not in- 
volving contracts; insurance; arrears under three 
months; and prices charged within various zones 
for each type of distribution. 

Wherever special subscription inducements are 
used, the Bureau makes a complete explanation of 








the publisher’s offer. The Bureau likewise make 
a complete explanation of other figures in them >> 
port on which additional information is necessary, 


All ABC Publications 
All ABC publications are required, under the 
Bureau’s rules, to submit a Publisher’s Statement 


semi-annually, covering periods ending March 3}; , \)) 


and September 30th for newspapers, and endin; 
June 30th and December 3ist for periodicals 
These, as the name implies, are statements by the 
publisher based on his circulation records. Each 
Publisher’s Statement is carefully checked by 


Bureau on receipt against unexplained circulation » 


fluctuations, clerical errors, and the completeness 
of the information provided, before they ar 
printed and distributed. 

It is against these statements that the annual 
audit is made, and it is a comparison of the infor. 
mation in these statements with the results of the 
actual audit that forms the basis for the Bureau's 
boxed comment on the cover of every ABC Audit 
Report—“The Average Paid Circulation as re 
ported by publisher in statements to the Bureau” 
has or has not “been substantiated by this audit.” 


About the Audit Bureau of Circulations 


It was organized in 1914 as a cooperative asso- 
ciation of advertisers, advertising agencies, and 
publishers for the verification of the circulations 
of newspapers and periodicals. 

Its purpose is to issue standardized statements 
of the circulation of publisher members; to verify 
the figures shown in these statements by auditors’ 
examination of any and all records; and to dis- 
s¢minate circulation data for the benefit of adver- 
tisers, advertising agencies, and publishers. 

The Bureau is incorporated as a nonprofit asso- 
ciation. Its operating revenue is currently about 
one and a half million dollars annually. Ninety-one 
percent of the Bureau’s revenue comes from pub- 
lisher members; seven percent from agency mem- 
bers ; and three percent from advertisers. 

Its policies are guided by a 3l-man Board of 
Directors, representative of its membership divi- 
sions. Advertising buyers have majority voice on 
this Board, with 11 advertiser directors and 6 
agency directors. The Board is further composed 
of 7 newspaper directors, two each, consumer mag- 
azine, farm publication, and business publication 
directors, and a Canadian periodical director at 
large. 

Its operations are carried on by a 170-man staff 
directed by its president and managing director. 
The largest staff group is the Bureau’s 70 specially 
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trained field auditors. 

Essential to qualification as a regular publisher 
member is the provision that at least 70 percent of 
the publication’s total distribution qualify under 
the Bureau’s rules as paid circulation. Publications 
may be admitted to ABC membership as provision- 
al members, by having 50 percent of their total dis- 
tribution qualify under the paid rules and 70 per- 
cent qualification within three years. 

Since the Bureau’s chief function is to audit and 
report, the integrity and competence of its audit- 
ing staff are its greatest asset. Each auditor is ex- 
perienced in accounting and specially trained by the 
Bureau. Average ABC experience is 11 years. Av- 
erage age is 38. An auditor travels an average of 
15,000 miles annually, auditing publications in 18 
states or provinces. He is equipped to handle the 
circulation audit of the Bureau’s smallest member 
weekly (317 paid) or its largest consumer maga- 
zine (over 10 million paid). 

ABC membership totals 3844, including 801 ad- 
vertisers, 243 advertising agencies; 1288 daily 
newspapers ; 754 weekly newspapers; 294 consum- 
er magazines ; 359 business publications; 69 farm 
publications; 23 publishers’ representatives; and 
13 miscellaneous members. Members are located in 
the United States, Canada, Hawaii, Mexico, Ber- 
muda, Cuba, Puerto Rico, and El Salvador. 
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from the publisher’s note book 
(continued from inside front cover) 

advertising dollars in a nebulous direction, it would be to the best interests of 
every one concerned because it would be tantamount to saying: “We insist upon 
buying sixteen ounces to the pound.” 

We suspect media men have enough to do in appraising the many factors 
involved in comparable media that meet all of the basic requirements (circulation, 
rate, editorial character, field covered, readership surveys, case histories ad 
infinitum) without playing tiddledywinks with unqualified members of the pub- 
lishing field. 

Throughout my business career serving advertising I have never ceased won- 
dering how a publisher who is unwilling to provide at least a sworn statement of 
his circulation, could have the temerity to expect a buyer to purchase space in 
his publication. Conversely I have never been able to fathom why any one would 
wish to patronize such a publisher. There are enough intangibles in the function 
of media buying without adding mysterious excuses for not providing a circula- 
tion statement supported by minimum evidence of its validity. 

That some of these publishers have problems which are peculiar to their specific 
fields is not doubted. That it would make it more difficult to sell space were they 
to submit statements of their circulation is questionable. The responsibility 
which devolves upon the media buyer is such that he should not be called upon to 
waste his time listening to the story of a publisher who is not prepared to sub- 
stantiate his circulation claim, much less buy his space. One argument is that 
other publishers in the same field who refuse to make affidavit, place the publisher 
who does provide a sworn or audited statement at a disadvantage. How much of 
that argument is a defense mechanism will be known only when there is a show- 
down. The media buyer of today can be counted on to use discretion and to give 
credit to any publisher who manifests his good intentions with supporting evi- 
dence in the form of an affidavit or better still an audited statement. 

It would be unthinkable for a buyer of a commodity in almost any other field 
to negotiate a contract without specific terms as to quantity and quality, yet 
buyers of space are asked to take the unverified word of certain publishers for 
the circulation they “claim” to deliver. 

The Business Publications Audit like the Audit Bureau of Circulations, was 
founded and organized in the interest of the advertiser, the publisher and the 
advertising agency with the constructive and honorable purpose of placing the 
purchase and sale of advertising space on a high standard of business ethics. 
These organizations were and are motivated by the principle that the advertiser 
is entitled to both quantitative and qualitative information about the circulation 
of a publication in which he buys space. More recently the Verified Audit of 
Circulation, Inc. has entered the circulation auditing field. 

Would any one buy an automobile if he were denied the right to lift the hood 
and look at the motor? Would a housewife patronize the corner market if the 
proprietor did not place her five-rib roast on the scale? How long would it be 
before the weights and measures inspector would close up the shop? Then why 
does some print advertising still have to be bought like a pig in a poke? It just 
doesn’t make sense. 

Did the Curtis Publishing Company, for example, have to join the ranks of 
audited publications? The answer is Yes and No. No because the Curtis reputa- 
tion for integrity was beyond question. Yes because in common with other repu- 
table publishers, they, like the others, saw the opportunity to make their contri- 
bution toward elevating the standards of practice in space selling and space 
buying. It was simply another step in the direction of putting the whole business 
of advertising on a higher plane. It was assurance to the advertiser that service 
(space) could be purchased from a publisher with the same degree of confidence 
with which a customer could buy the advertiser’s product or services. 
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